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cal spiritual emphasis, it has one thousand 
nts registered for the ministerial course. 
They represent 54 denominations. 

The World’s Most Unusual University teaches 
them not only how to load the Gospel 

gun, but also how to shoot it. 

Music, speech, and art Bob Jones University consists 


without additional cost above regular of the College of Arts and Sciences 


ic tuition. : i 
academic. ‘tuition and the Schools of Education, Commerce, Fine 


Arts, Religion, and Aeronautics. 


BOB J ON E S * trom Handel's MESSIAH 
UNIVERSITY GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Stanford University is com- 
emorating the 200th anniversary 
the death of Bach with a four- 
onth festival. The first concert 
s an organ recital of Bach 
asic played by Carl Weinrich, 
ganist of Princeton University 
1apel, on January 6. The closing 
ent will be a presentation of the 
ass in B Minor, by the Univer- 
y Chorus and the University 
‘chestra on April 14. Harold C. 
hmidt will conduct. A total of 
ore than 200 of Bach’s composi- 
ns will be performed during the 
tival. 


)Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
yglish composer, has composed 
jynew cantata, “Folk Songs of the 
Jur Seasons,” that will have its 
st performance in June by 850 
gers from the Federation of 
omen Institute. 


frem Zimbalist, world fa- 
sus violinist and since 1941 
‘ector of the Curtis Institute of 
asic in Philadelphia, made his 
}ewell appearance with the Phila- 
phia Orchestra at a Pension 
Jundation Concert in the Acad- 
yy of Music on February 15. 
}th Alexander Hilsberg, associ- 
conductor of the Philadelphia 
chestra and a personal friend of 
Nobalist for 40 years, on the 
ium, Mr. Zimbalist played the 
Vhaikovsky Concerto in D Major. 
-a young man of 23, Zimbalist 
made his American debut with 
‘Philadelphia Orchestra in 1912. 


The Pennsylvania Bandmas- 
5 Association will hold its 18th 
aual convention in Sunbury on 
ly 6. Sixty bands, a total of 
)0 or more bandsmen, will take 
t in a parade and grand con- 
t during the convention. 
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THE WORLD OF 


Elie Siegmeister has _ been 
awarded a commission of $1000 
by the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs to write an opera 
with a setting in the Keystone 
state. Present plans call for the 
music-drama to be based on an 
original story of coal miners of 
the western part of the state. 


Sir Adrian Boult, conductor 
for 21 years of the British Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra, has 
been appointed chief conductor of 
the London Philharmonic, effec- 
tive in May. 


A memorial carillon, to be 
known as “The National Evening 
Hymn Carillon,” was presented to 
the people of the United States by 
American Veterans of World War 
II. The gift was accepted by Pres- 
ident Truman at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, Arlington, Va. 
Built by Schulmerich Electronics 
Inc., the Memorial Carillon will be 
played automatically each day at 5 
P. M., when a program of hymns 
of all faiths will be presented. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new 
music drama, “The Consul,” had 
its world premiére in Philadelphia 
on March 1. Leading roles were 
played by Marie Powers, Patricia 
Neway, Cornell MacNeil, Gloria 


Lane, and George Jongeyans. 


The Metropolitan Opera’s 
spring tour, which began in Balti- 
more on March 14, will include 
at least 13 cities before it comes 
to a close in Minneapolis with four 
performances, May 5-7. Oklahoma 
City will be a new city on the 
itinerary, and it is understood 
Los Angeles and Denver will be 
dropped. Boston will have eight 
performances instead of 14. 


OMPETITIONS—Eighth Annual Young Composers Contest, Na. 
onal Federation of Music Clubs. 
om Dr. Francis J. Pyle, Drake University, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 
| Lake View Musical Society, First Annual Composers’ Contest. 
rizes in three classifications. Information from Mrs. Vito B. Cuttone, 
1 Melrose St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Columbia University composition contest. First Prize, $150. Clos- 
e date, September 15. Details are obtainable from the department 
Music, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


$100, $50, $25. Details 


Prizes: 
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AN ALUMINUM “BACKBONE” MAKES 
A PIANO UP TO 100 LBS. LIGHTER! 


You'll get a better piano value for 
your money, if you insist on conven- 


ience—in addition to beauty and fine 


tone. That’s why pianos with aluminum 


STOP Have your 


dealer show you piano 


plates are so popular. Aluminum’s ; : 
with aluminum plate. 


lightness saves as much as 100 lbs. in 
a spinet — makes it much easier to 
move when you rearrange furniture. 


Before you buy, be sure to see and 


LIFT. - + or move 


one end of the piano. 
Compare the “‘feel’’. 


feel this great piano improvement. 
When you can get such fine musical 

performance in a lighter piano — that’s 

modern value! Every time you move 


your piano, you'll be glad you bought 


one with a strong “backbone” of 


A 
LISTEN tothefull, 


rich tone of the alumi- 
num-equipped piano. 


Aleoa Aluminum. 


FREE BOOKLET... 
send for your copy 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1827D Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my copy of your new Piano Plate Booklet, 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE___STATE 
J 


SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 
CONVERSE COLLEGE «.::.. 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
KNOX Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
L EG Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
co L Catalogue sent upon request. 
ee 


CONS SERVATORY 
oF MUS 
L. E. Hill, pres. 


Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Wiene =: Iheatre 


filvien Lyric | and Dance Arts 
STAGE ° RADIO = ° TEL EVISION 


Speech Arts, Drama, Playwrighting Musical- 
Comedy, Musical-Drama, Vocal, Dance Revues, 
Ballet, Toe, Tap, Exhibition. Technical and 
practical training essential to the layman. to a 
career, teaching and directing G. I. Bill 
Write Sec’y. Shubert, 1780 Broadway, N. Y.City 19. 
eee EE 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers, Send 
for catalogue or information to: 

HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 

playing thru mental muscular co- 
ordination, Quick results. Practice effort mini- 
mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation, 


Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 70-D, Covina, Cal. 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures and tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Ill. 


DILLER-QUAILE 


School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 


Four Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


THE MANNES 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Professionals® Non-Professionalse Children 
Class and Individual Instruction 
Artist Teachers 
Scholarships for Orchestral Instruments 
DAVID & LEOPOLD MANNES, Directors 
Room 33, 157 East 74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 


ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Education. 
Member of the National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request re 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Founded 1877 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 
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$3.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions; also in the Fhilippings Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Ni 
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Founded 1883 by THEODORE PRESS 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editorial and Advertising Offices, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Editorial and Advisory Staff: 


JOHN BRIGGS, Editor 
Dorothy F. Garretson, Managing Editor Charles J. Reed, Art Director J. Clees McKray, Music Editor 


Maurice Dumesni 


Wilfrid Pelletier 


Harold Berkley Nicholas Douty Karl W. Gehrkens Guy Maier Guy McCoy 
Samuel B. Gaumer Elizabeth A. Gest Alexander McCurdy William D. Revelli 


James Francis Cooke, Editer Emeritus 
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Authors in this issue... 


@ Mark Hambourg (“A Master Lesson on 
Tchaikovsky's ‘April’,’ p. 26) made his debut 
in his native Russia as a child prodigy. at the 
age of 9. He studied first under his father. 
Michael Hambourg, a well-known pianist. and 
later with Leschetizsky in Vienna. His concert 
tours have taken him to all parts of this coun- 
try, Europe and Australia. A naturalized British 
subject-"he now lives in London. He has com- 
posed many piano works, including a set of 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini, an Im- 
promptu-Minuet, a Romance and many others. 


Aark Hambourg 


® A native of Des Moines, Iowa, J. Clees Mc- 
<ray (Blueprint for Public School Music, p. 12) 
tudied at Drake University, the University of 
owa and Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
ity. Before becoming music editor of ETUDE, 
Yr. McKray taught at George School, Bucks 
Sounty, Pa., the University of Arkansas and 
Arizona State College. 


® John Finley Williamson, who this month 
launches a new series of 
articles on choral sing- J. Clees McKray 

ing (p. 15) was born 

in Ohio, of English par- 

ents. He studied singing with David Bispham, 
Herbert Wilbur Greene and Herbert Witherspoon. 
When a throat operation cut short his promising 
concert career, he became choirmaster at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Dayton, 
Ohio. Soon Dr. Williamson and his Westminster 
Choir became a foremost concert attraction. For 
25 years it has toured this country and Europe. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


April brings Easter and worship services like this one at New 
York's famous Church of the Transfiguration, the "Little Church 
Around the Corner," as painted for the De Beers Collection by 
3ernard Lamotte. Lamotte was born in Paris in 1903 and now lives 
4 New York. His paintings hang in museums around the world. 


‘ohn Finley Williamson 


oming in May... 


So you’re going abroad this summer! 


Don’t miss the May issue of ETUDE. For summer tourists (and arm- 
hair travelers as well), we’re presenting a special article on European 
music festivals to be held this year. 

Edinburgh, Glyndebourne, Bayreuth, Salzburg—the Holland and Stras- 
ysourg Festivals—the May Festival in Florence—all these and many 
nore are represented. 

Working day and night to prepare this outstanding feature, our re- 
Yearch staff has assembled a mountain of information from sources 
Jibroad. Dates of 25 principal festivals are listed, with names of out- 
standing performers and program highlights. 

You'll also find useful tips on what to wear, where to stay, how to 
‘ravel—how to get the most out of your postwar dollars—and four pages 
of festival pictures. 


For an armchair holiday—read ETUDE in May. 


_ “The Jailer Played the Organ.” In colonial Williamsburg, it was 
Peter Pelham, the town jailer, who also was organist and choirmaster 


at famous Bruton Parish Church. This odd footnote to history is fea- 
sured in ETUDE for May. 


} David Edward Starry, world traveler and collector, wanted to 
nttend a Haitian voodoo ritual, and bring back if possible a Haitian 
voodoo drum. Natives are suspicious of strangers, but a shrewd psycho- 
sogical approach turned the trick. Read about it next month. 
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Dick Leibert, famous Radio City organist, NBC 
and CBS radio star, and RCA Victor recording 
artist, at console of new Wurlitzer Home Organ 


“After playing the ‘Mighty Wurlitzer’ at Radio City 
Music Hall for the past seventeen years,” says Dick 
Leibert, “I’ve naturally acquired a great deal of respect for 
Wurlitzer performance and the Wurlitzer name. 

“Now the new Series 30 Wurlitzer Organ brings true 
Wurlitzer brilliance right into your living room. Just a 
finger-touch creates solo voices—flute, clarinet, French 
horn, strings—or the full swell of the orchestral ensemble. 
It’s an organ that invites you to sit down and play!” 

The new Wurlitzer is a complete organ. Two full 
61-note keyboards. A 25-note pedal clavier. A range of 
more than 1000 different tonal colors. Yet this 
remarkable instrument fits into a corner of a small living 

4 room and is the lowest-priced standard two-manual 
organ on the market. See it at your 
Wurlitzer dealer’s. 

Wurlitzer makes the only complete line of electronic organs. 
Priced from $1095. Model illustrated, $1895 F.O.B. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


See the new Wurlitzer 
Pianos, too. More people buy 
Wurlitzer than those of any 
other name. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and 
Pianos Under One Name 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, North Tonawanda, New York 


GUY MAIER 


announces 


Piano Workshop Courses In 


, «+ Minneapolis... July 24-28 


Mac Phail School of Music 


La Salle at Twelfth St., 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Five Morning Classes for 
Piano Teachers 


Five Evening Repertoire Classes for 
Advanced Pianists 


Private Lessons Will Be Given 
From July 29-Aug. 3 


Bristol, Va., August 9-16 


Virginia Intermont College 


Seven days of lectures, conferences, con- 
certs, and young people's repertoire classes 
for piono teachers and gifted students. (No 
repertoire classes for advanced pianists 


will be given at Bristol.) 


Registration for courses and reservations 
for rooms at Bristol should be made im- 
mediately. 


FOR THE SPRING RECITAL SEASON: 
Piano Student Editions of 


KREISLER 
FAVORITES 


© 


Piano Solos: 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS (arr. Guy Maier) 
LIEBESFREUD (arr. Guy Maier) 
LIEBESLEID (arr. Leila Fletcher) 
SCHON ROSMARIN 

(arr. Leila Fletcher) 


Piano Duets: 


RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven 
(arr. Cecily Lambert) 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 
(arr. Cecily Lambert) 
SCHON ROSMARIN 
(arr. H. Eichhorn) 


Piano Duos: 


TOY SOLDIERS MARCH 
(arr. Ada Brant) 

MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH 
(arr. Ada Brant) 

THE OLD REFRAIN 
(arr. Cecily Lambert) 

These and other arrangements of Kreisler 


Favorites may be seen or purchased at your 
favorite music store. 


© 
67 W. 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY N.Y. 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


REAL-LIFE ISOLDE 


MATHILDE WESENDONCK—The Se- 
cret Behind Wagner's “Tristan and 
Isolde.” By R. P. Winslow. New 
York: The William Frederick 


Press. 57 pages. $1.50. 


ICHARD Wagner’s turbulent 
life history continues to fas- 
cinate musicians and music-lovers. 
One of its most picturesque epi- 
sodes involves Otto Wesendonck, 
the wealthy Swiss who befriended 
Wagener, lent him money and 
established the composer in a com- 
fortable villa next to his own. In 
characteristic fashion, Wagner re- 
paid his benefactor by falling in 
love with his wife and attempting 
to induce her to leave Wesen- 
donck. 

We have Wagner’s word for it 
that the Wesendonck idyll ‘was the 
inspiration for his “Tristan and 
Isolde.” And Wagner further com- 
memorated the event with a cycle 
of songs to texts of his own de- 
vising. 

The Wesendonck episode has 
been presented by Mr. Winslow in 
the form of a drama, complete 
with incidental music from “Tris- 
tan.” As material for the stage, it 
is not impressive. Actions of the 
characters are synthetic, dialogue 
is artificial-sounding. 

The book, however, does con- 
tain a certain amount of authentic 
Wagneriana, including the text 
of the famous letter to Mathilde 
which was intercepted by Wag- 
ner’s wife, and which scholars un- 
earthed a decade or so ago after 
many years of searching. 


OLYMPUS BY THE BACK DOOR 


GENIUSES. GODDESSES AND 
PEOPLE. By Winthrop Sargeant. 
Pages, 317. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 


WINTHROP SARGEANT, one 


of Life Magazine’s six senior 
writers, and music reviewer for 


The New Yorker, once played sec- 
ond violin under Arturo Toscanini 
in the New York Philharmonic, 
and has done stints as a music 
critic, movie critic, art critic, book 
reviewer, editorial writer, com- 


poser, conductor, Broadway ar- 
ranger, violin teacher, counter- 
point teacher, and instructor in the 
technique of the bass tuba. 

Sargeant therefore approaches 
music as a participant rather than 
as a scholar. He revels in odd side- 
lights of performance. No less im- 
portant to him than Toscanini’s 
artistry is the fact that the Maestro 
demands a bowl of iced water- 
melon balls after every concert. He 
enjoys such incidental intelligence 
as the fact that Ezio Pinza never 
vocalizes except while shaving; 
that Artur Rubinstein is an expert 
on the genealogy of European no- 
bility; that Sir Thomas Beecham 
once, on a balmy day, tossed his 
overcoat to a cabbie and com- 
manded: “Follow me about!” 

Sargeant’s interests are not en- 
tirely musical. Sandwiched among 
conductors and pianists are pro- 
files of architects Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Bernard Maybeck, an 
eccentric painter named Joe Gatto, 
and Rita Hayworth. All the pro- 
files appeared originally in Life 
Magazine. 


VIOLINIST TELLS ALL 


THE SIMPLICITY OF VIOLIN PLAYING. 
By Robert Juzek. New York: 
Metropolitan Music Co. Two vols., 
222 pages. $15. 


RTHODOX pedagogues raised 
an eyebrow, champions of 
the status quo tore their hair, and 
everyone interested in the violin 
pricked up his ears at advance an- 
nouncements of Mr. Juzek’s book. 
Could it be that Mr. Juzek had 
found the answer sought since the 
days of Arcangelo Corelli—a 
quick, easy way to master the vio- 
lin without the drudgery of prac- 
ticing scales in thirds? 

Mr. Juzek thinks so, and in his 
two-volume work makes out a live- 
ly case for simplified violin study. 

Certainly no one can quarrel 
with Mr. Juzek’s principle of re- 
laxation, which is stressed by him 
and by most other teachers of the 
violin as well. 

The book is clearly indicated 
for anyone who prides himself on 
keeping up with what is going on 
in the world of violin teaching. 


HOW TO MASTER | 
DIFFICULT RHYTHMS | 


Use a good metronome in your 
studies and practice 


Remittance enclosed, please send me: 
Standard Franz Electric Metronome...) $15.00 
With Perfect Flash-Beat ........... etn OO $15.95 
OO $ 1.00 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Phil Sattman 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Concen- 
trating in the Popular Field with Classical 
Background: Piano, Voice, Instruments, Ar- 
ranging, Musical Theatre, Song Writing, 
Radio and Television Production, School 
Orchestra, Chorus, Theatrical Productions, 
Broadcasts, Recitals, Individual Guidance. 
Co-ed. Veteran- approved. 
Spring Term begins May 8; 
Summer Session: July 5; 
\7th year begins Sept. II. 


Write Admissions Dean 
for Catalog 


284 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TAPE THE 
EDGES OF 


MUSIC 


Just slip the edge or back of your n into 
the *‘Scotch’? Edging Machine and turn the han- 


die. Music comes out durably bound so_ that it 
won't pull apart, won’t tear. Bound music with- 
stands wear and tear, and is easier to handle! 
Loose sheets may be bound into folders, 


“Scotch’’ Edger—$14.75: %@” White Edging 


1a” White 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Owatonna, Minn. 


Has Your Child 


the advantage of piano study with 
a member of the 


NATIONAL GUILD 
of PIANO TEACHERS 


Inc. 


A goal of achievement for every student 
suitable to his age and advancement. 
(NOT A CONTEST) 

The Better Teachers Are Members 
Chapters in every large music center 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


IRL ALLISON, M. A. 


FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 


Box 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS |] 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 
Flutes of Distinction 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD— PLATINUM 


Catalog on request 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


LEARN "SWING" MUSIC 


Quick course to players of all instruments—make 
your own arrangements of *‘hot’’ breaks, chorus- 
es, obbligatos, embellishments, figurations, blue. 
notes, Whole tones, & 


tc. ; 

ODERN DANCE ARRANGING 
Duets, trios, quartettes and ensembles —special | 
choruses-—modulating to other keys—suspensions 
— anticipations—organ points—color effects — 
swingy pack MER BOF today. 


B. FUCHS 
335 East 19th St. Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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tina Pagliughi, brilliant Ital- 
coloratura, is heard singing 
title role in “Lucia di Lammer- 
jor,” just released on three long- 
ying records by Cetra-Soria. 
der recordings of “Lucia” re- 
red up to 30 sides in standard- 
jed recording, another tribute 
the space-saving virtues of the 
| discs.) Since “Lucia” is built 
und the performance of a star 
ratura, the most significant as- 
t of a given recording is how 
il the title role is performed. 
ss Pagliughi, in this case, ac- 
ts herself with honors. 

‘he roster of principals also in- 
Jes Giovanni Malipiero and 
seppe Menacchini. Ugo Tansini 
e conductor. 


“he remarkable artistry of 
nda Landowska, at the harpsi- 
drd, is captured by RCA-Victor 
Ja recording of four Scarlatti 
tas. Miss Landowska manages 
not inconsiderable feat of mak- 
the thin, watery tone of her 
olete instrtiment produce music 
a abundant color and variety. 
Scarlatti pieces have charming 
hness even after the lapse of 
centuries. 


Q 


Melen Traubel is heard on a 
} Columbia record in a record- 
Brahms recital, with Coenraad 
Bos at the piano. Songs heard 
the recordings are the “Four 
Hred Songs,” which Bos first 
Jed in 1896, with the composer 
Jne audience, “Sapphische Ode,” 
Ye Mainacht,” “Der Schmied” 
“Wie Melodien Zieht Es Mir.” 
)s Traubel is in excellent voice, 
_ Mr. Bos’ accompaniments are 
noritative. 


‘olumbia has assembled for a 
srded performance of ‘“Ma- 
ne Butterfly” an excellent cast, 
ded by Eleanor Steber in the 
- role, Richard Tucker as Pin- 
‘on, and Giuseppe Valdengo as 
rpless. The principles are vo- 
y effective, and recording qual- 
jis excellent. The orchestra and 
us are those of the Metropoli- 
Opera, with Max Rudolf con- 


ting. 
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Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in 
A Minor is an old work that merits 
hearing both as agreeable music 
and as an important milestone in 
the development of musical art. 
(Bach appears to have worshipped 
Vivaldi, and a number of Vivaldi 
scores exist which are copied 
Bach’s handwriting). The Concerto 
Grosso in A Minor was a signifi- 
cant precursor of the form which 
culminated in the large romantic 
concertos of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. [t is now available in a war- 
time recording by Paul Schmitz 
and the Leipzig Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, issued under the Deutsche 
Gramophon label. 


The long duet which concludes 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” is now avail- 
able on RCA-Victor records, with 
Eileen Farrell, soprano, as Bruenn- 
hilde, and Set Svanholm, tenor, in 
the title role. Miss Farrell’s superb 
voice, familiar to radio listeners, 
proves well able to cope with 
Bruennhilde’s music. Mr. Svan- 
holm’s performance is a little on 
the stentorian side, which is of 
course not a shortcoming in so 
heavily-scored a work as “Sieg- 
fried.” The orchestra is the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic, with Erich 
Leinsdorf conducting. 


Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, in 
G Minor, possibly the most-recor- 
ded of all works in symphonic 
repertoire, has received yet an- 
other performance by Erich Klei- 
ber and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The recording was made 
on long-playing discs by London 
Records. 

Despite the large number of 
earlier versions with which com- 
parison is inevitable, Mr. Kleiber’s 
interpretation comes off with hon- 
ors. His reading of the G Minor 
Symphony is straightforward and 
cleancut, without any virtuoso 
flourishes. It suggests that sim- 
plicity is the best means of pro- 
jecting the eloquence and pathos 
of this poignant work. Mozart has 
said it all; conductors appear to 
secure best results when, like Mr. 
Kleiber, they let the music speak 
for itself. 


Coen at odteme ends of the the tone of 
this console is brilliant, clear and powerful. 
Concert hall tone in a small piano! It’s the new dyna-tension 
Everett, now on display. An entirely new piano — priced $300 to 


$550 lower than four other leading consoles! 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
of styles and facts about 

the dyna-tension scale. 
Name of nearest authorized 
dealer on request. 

Everett Piano Company, 
South Haven, Michigan 
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Manuscripts: 


Hundreds of copies 
for just a few pennies 


—with the new A. B. Dick music manu- 
script stencil. It comes with 10 staffs 
impressed. You simply add notes with 
an easy-to-use roll point stylus—then 
mimeograph as many copies as you 
wish. Or, if you need manuscript 
paper, just run “as is.” Either way 
these stencils can be filed for re-runs. 
Mail the coupon below or see your A. B. Dick distributor for 


full information about these new music manuscript stencils, for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Tell me more about the new Music Manuscript Stencils. 

Name 
Address 
City. 
Mail this coupon to A. B.- DICK COMPANY 
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Contemporary Idiom 
By TWO MODERN COMPOSERS 


ANTHONY DONATO 


Lament for a Broken Toy 30 
Learning to Waltz .30 
Playing Jacks ee 2 30 
IRVING MOPPER 
For Today and Tomorrow — 
Ten Short Impressions 3a 9 
Piano Pictures for Alice in 
Wonderland . va aN 75 
a Play Me a Dance — 
; Pictur, Five Short Pieces. . . 2 .90 
(Piano ERLAND Play Me a Mode — 
pubes me Eight*Pieces:>. (wien etree ok 60 
\ Play Me a Story — 
Five Short Pieces . . ote eee .60 
Under the Big Top — Suite . . 3 79 
Play Me a Duet—Five Duets . 2 . . 1.00 
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Hever before a Piane Course 
ackteutug such immediate 
nationwide success! ... 


COURSE FOR PIANISTS 
b 
JUNE WEYBRIGHT 


Already the established favorite with thousands of 
teachers, students and parents — continually growing 
bigger — because it is consistent with the best in music 
education and the ultimate in piano progress! 
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BOOK TWO — The Follow-Up Book. .......ccccccecccecceces 75¢ 


BOOK THREE — The Key Signature Book.............. els ev fet 
BOOK FOUR — Scale and Chord Book............ webs anaetin .® .75¢ 
BOOK FIVE — The Dance Form Book......... “ao cdma, sooo Ad 
BOOK SIX — The Classics Book. ........cccccece mieieiexeleleceiniereie 75¢ 


WORK BOOKS fo accompany BOOKS 1, 2 3, 4. 


Coordinated work books for ‘'stock-taking''——designed fo sup- 
plement the materials in the first four study books. each 50c 


ETUDES for PIANISTS in Two Books 


Technic in its most enjoyable form; with the accent on melody 
and descriptive moods. each book 60c 


TECHNIC for PIANISTS of Junior Grade 


Book One.,.....60¢ Book Two......75¢ 
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| Write for Free ‘‘Course for Pianists" brochure. 
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joke about his angelic Chris- 

tian name. In his as yet 
unpublished correspondence with 
Mrs. Swinton, an English society 
singer whose singing was described 
by friends as “lady-like,” he play- 
fully refers to himself as “un arch- 
ange fatigué,” or even “archange 
déchu”—fallen archangel. In reply 
to her invitation to a tea party 
during his trip to London, he in- 
quired facetiously: “Should I put 
on both wings or only one?” In 
one of his letters to Mrs. Swinton, 
he appended a drawing of himself, 
which shows some aptitude as a 
cartoonist. (See cut.) Incidentally, 


(is FAURE liked to 


Jeths spar pieedracst 


et Ji cneen a—see! 


the first full-length biography of 
Gabriel Fauré was written by Ga- 
briel Faure, the same _ spelling 
minus the accent. 


HE STORY IS TOLD that a 

a friend of Rossini’s, meeting 
him, after many years, in the 
spring of 1864, expressed his as- 
tonishment at Rossini’s vigorous 
health for his age. “Why should I 
not look young and healthy?” re- 
torted Rossini. “I am only 18!” 
This was technically correct, for 
Rossini was born on leap-year day 
in 1792, and by the spring of 
1864, had celebrated only eight- 
een birthdays. Rossini’s friends 
tried to remedy the calendaric in- 
justice that deprived Rossini of 
annual birthday celebrations, and 
decided to observe his birthday on 
February 28 in ordinary years, 
when there was no February 29. 
Accordingly, on February 28, 
1861, a delegation visited Rossini 


M 


Pea 


at his house on Rue de la Chaussé¢ 
d’Antin in Paris, and M. Galoppe 
d’Onquaire read his poem glorify 
ing the master’s birth “on thé 
29th at daybreak, as the sun sheg 
its loving rays upon Pesaro”: 


C’est aujourd’hui vingt-huit, 
que naquit le cher Maitre 
—Non pas! .. . C’est le vingt- 
neuf, 
a la pointe du jour, 
Alors que le soleil 
commengant a paraitre 
Versait sur Pesaro 
tous ses rayons d’amour, 


The poet concluded with a sem 
timent that immortals are not bor 
on any specific date: 


Que ce soit le vingt-huit, 
ou vingt-neuf, belle avance! 
Soumettons-nous la gloire 
aux dates ici-bas? 
C’est ce qui doit finir 
qui nait et qui commence; 
Les immortels ne naissent pas! 


HANS PFITZNER, the late near 
great German master whose musi 
is deeply esteemed in Germany, a 
though ignored everywhere else 
held a high opinion of his own pe 
sition on the musical Olympus 
When he was asked to sign 
name in the guest book of 
Schott Company in Mainz, 
looked at the signature of mus 
cians on the page and said: “I wi 
not put my name under theirs 
He then signed his name diagong 
ly in large letters on the opposit 
page, leaving no room above, 
low, right, or left, for anybod 
else’s Paneer 


could equal, let alone surpass, 
totality of his practical musicia 
ship. This musicianship was den 
onstrated in spectacular fashion 0 
January 26, 1913, in Strasbour, 
when Pfitzner conducted the “Me 
stersinger.” The singer who san 
the part of Beckmesser had a ba 
case of laryngitis, and it becan 
obvious after the second act th 
he could not go on. There was 0 
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stitute. To save the situation, 
mer decided to sing the part 
self. He had make-up put on, 
ded the conducting over to the 
-ertmaster, and went on the 
e. He knew all Wagnerian parts 
1eart. His voice was small and 
, but rarely were the words 
culated so clearly; rarely was 
irhythm so faithfully indicated, 
the dynamics so finely graded. 
sas a lesson in Wagnerian per- 
on. 


NHARMONIC writing plays 
age tricks upon the eye. How 
y pianists can play the fol- 
ng chords from Debussy’s 
uilles mortes” at sight? Yet, 
wmonically, they are simple 


ds. 


HUSIC MUST BE SEEN as well 
sard to attain complete under- 
ling of the composer’s inten- 
}. In his letter to Saint-Saens, 
owledging the receipt of the 
1 score of his opera, “Phryné,” 
good draws a fine parallel be- 
$n visual and aural music: “I 
to your music with my eyes, 
§: second ears of a musician,” 
) ‘rote, “and I relish it with my 
: those eyes of music.” 
. 
uring Rachmaninoff’s last Eu- 
§ ropean tour in 1948, he was 
1 by a reporter, of the “Nieu- 
Rotterdamsche Courant” why 
Hometimes did not follow the 
ished text of his famous C- 
9 Minor Prelude. He replied: 
composer is entitled to take 
liberties. Critics and perform- 
e always squabbling. In Lon- 
after I had played one of my 
}concertos, critics said that the 
i were all wrong!” He was 
asked why he never played 
ern music beyond Debussy 
Ravel, and he replied that he 
ly could not understand the 
developments ‘of - dissonant 


- 
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harmony. Then he was _ asked 
whether his biography, published 
shortly before, was authoritative. 
Rachmaninoff remarked: “The 
writer states that | dictated it all 
myself. If so, something must have 
gone wrong with my mind.” 


DURING VON BULOW’S ten- 
ure of office in Weimar, a guest 
conductor brought to the rehearsal 
a package containing seventy pen- 
cils which he distributed among 
the players to mark dynamics in 
the parts. The following week, when 
von Bulow again took over the 
baton, he also brought a package 
to the rehearsal. He carefully un- 
packed it, and without saying a 
word, handed around seventy rub- 
ber erasers. 


HERE ARE A FEW pithy epi- 
grams by Edward Lorne from 
“Fanfare,” a sophisticated music 
journal which was published in 
London in 1921-22: “The music of 
the masses is a catch-word; yet, 
curiously, the piccolo can be heard 
above the loudest orchestra.—Af- 
ter hearing some Victorian works, 
one is puzzled to decide the differ- 
ence between cadence and deca- 
dence.—Program music was in- 
vented in order to sell programs.” 


MARK TWAIN liked rich and 
sonorous musical sounds. The 
State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri has in its possession an or- 
chestrelle built at Mark Twain’s 
own specifications in 1904. It is 
an organ with twenty-four stops. 
It is eight feet high, six feet wide, 
three feet deep, and weighs over 
a ton. 


MIRIAM SMITH of Denver con- 


tributes the following limerick 


which may be entitied “A Discord- 


ant Duo”: 
Their musical lives were duetto, 
But their romance went on 
__allegretto 
’Til she figured him out 
And exclaimed with a pout, 
“You’re not even false—you’re 
PLO LEEEROV RE I LPP ME 


eC) Significant ef vent 
For the Keyboard Musician! 


The Celebrated Theme from The 


WARSAW CONCERTO 


By Richard Addinsell 


In three new settings by William Stickles 


@ Easy-to-play Edition for Piano Solo............ .60 
@ One Piano, Four Hands. . At3;......1.00 
Seriammond Ordgn’ s0logp are a as fake 2s ed 


The above are in addition to our previously published: 


® Complete Piano Solo (original edition)... -= 1:00 
@nibenie tor Plana: Sole es nour s os agies wwe ye 000 
© Two Pianos, Four Hands (set of two parts)... .. .3.50 


(Setting by Percy Grainger) 
© Theme for Concert Orchestra 
(Orchestrated by the Composer) 


Small Orch. $2.50—Full Orch. $3.50—Symphonic Orch. $4.00 
Extra parts .30 


(May be used as orchestral accompaniment for Theme for Piano Solo or for 


Orchestra alone) 
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RKO Building, Rockefeller Center New York 20, New York 


8 DAY REFRESHER COURSE 


for Piano Teachers 


HANS BARTH cones. 
—_-_  ————_. Pedagogue 


Birmingham, Ala.—June 5th to 13th. 
Durham, N. C. —June 19th to 27th. 
Jackson, Miss.—July 6th to 14th. 
Austin, Texas—July 19th to 27th. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—August 3rd to 11th. 
New York City—August 17th to 25th. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—September 7th to 15th. 


COURSES \ 


IN 


“Your clear and practical demonstrations of correct form in all the 
phases of technic are worth a fortune to every teacher. I thank you 
Mr. Barth, and wish that every teacher in the world could take your 
courses. I shall be there again next summer.” 


RiKA LONGSTRETH, New York, N.Y. 


“Tam amazed that so much could be taught in such a brief time. Scales, 
arpeggios, touch and interpretation have taken on a new and brighter 
color for me than ever before. He has given us new hope, courage and 
inspiration, and in the future we teachers will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the best in teaching instruction.” 


Mary WHITE McFARLAND, Memphis, Tennessee 


“This course is not only a ‘refresher’ course but is packed so full of 
new ideas and new approaches to teaching as to be invaluable to any 
teacher; and it is thoroughly enjoyable.” 


Mrs, Etva B. Nives, Checotah, Oklahoma 


For detailed circular send postal to 
Mrs. Lilian Brandt, Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


Edited by W. C. HANDY with an historical and critical text by Abbe Niles and pictures by 


Miguel Covarrubias. 


A Dreasury 
of the Wes 


Complete words and music of 67 great songs from Memphis Blues to the present day. To all 
those who now may read, sing, and play A TREASURY OF THE BLUES, this book will re- 
main a valuable bit of Americana, musical history, and a great deal of fun, too. Oscar Ham- 
merstein II says: “A TREASURY OF THE BLUES is a valuable contribution to the history 


of music in America at a time when our country seems to be becoming more conscious of its own music and its greatness.” 


Published by Charles Boni 


UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG 
Edited by W. C. Handy 
This book has been compiled with a view toward bol- 
stering the courage and broadening the outlook of a 
group that should not be discouraged. It is*a fact that 
the Negro has a heritage of which he may justly be 
proud. Unsung Americans Sung is made up of songs 
and biographical material by an array of able writers 
celebrating Negroes who have won distinction. 
Price—Maroon Cover—$3.50 
Blue Embossed Cloth Bound Cover—$5.00 


Price $5.00 


Distributed by Simon and Schuster 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 


An autobiography by W. C. Handy 
Edited by Arna Bontemps 
Mr. Handy tells of his early struggles; the lot of a Negro 
musician; his days in famous old minstrel shows; how 
his father, a stern, Calvinist preacher was long in for- 
giving him for following the “devilish” calling of world- 
ly music and the theater. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. 
Price $4.00 


W. C. HANDY'S 


Second Collection 
of (37) Spirituals 


For Mixed Voices, Male Voices (Ensemble) and Vocal Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment 


Price $1.25 


Copies of these books personally autographed may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to Mr. Handy at the address below. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Finger oy With [Sones =} 13. ana | 


Songs and Dances for Young Pianists, Singers and Dancers 
Music by Altona Trent Johns and Vivian Flagg McBrier 


Verses by Vivian Flagg McBrier 


Illustrations by Amelia H. McCamey 
Price $1.50 


Fun and pleasure for the young pianist, singer, and dancer. The music is melodic, rhythmic and simple. All 
subjects for the songs are taken from the everyday experiences of the child and appeal to his imagination. 


FIVE VIOLIN SOLOS 
Spirituals 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 
by George Morrison 
Violin solos in special folio. 
Price $1.00 


Jean Stor’s 


BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES 


Arranged for Mixed Voices. Seven sacred compositions, 
based on selections from the Bible. 


Individual copies $0.20 each Complete book $1.00 


SEA SUITE for MALE VOICES 
by Noah Francis Ryder 


Five salty, masculine pieces by a seaman, dedicated to 
Maynard Klein and his ‘Tulane University Glee Club. 
Price $0.50 


A COLLECTION OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
for MIXED VOICES 
Arranged by Bonna Mae Perine Clarke 
A collection of 12 Negro spirituals. 
Price $0.50 
TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Volumes I and II 
by William Grant Still 
Each volume contains six complete spirituals and six 
stories by Ruby Berkley Goodwin depicting Negro life 
at the time that these spirituals were inspired. 
Price Each Volume $1.50 
SIXTEEN NEW NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Arranged and Adapted by J. Rosamond Johnson 
This book is of particular interest because it contains 
spirituals of rare versions, some of which have never 
before been published. 
. Price $0.50 


ORDER DIRECT OR FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Publishers ; 
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Bee! 


Parsifal holds aloft the Holy Grail in the powerful closing scene of Richard Wagner's music-drama of the Resurrection. 


THE STORY OF 
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BY HATTIE C. FLECK 


at any Holy Week performance of ‘“Parsifal’? we were to 

ask the first half-dozen people we met at intermission 

what the Holy Grail was, they would probably reply in 

much the same manner as Wagner did when, in 1865, 
he outlined for King Ludwig of Bavaria the plan of the opera he 
hoped to write some day: 

“The Grail is the crystal cup from which the Redeemer and His 
disciples drank at the Last Supper. Joseph of Arimathea caught in 
it the blood that flowed from the spear-wound in His side when He 
was on the Cross. 

“For a long time it was mysteriously withdrawn from the sinful 
world and preserved as the holiest of relics. Then, at a time when 
the world was harsh and hostile, and the faithful were hard-pressed 
by the unbelieving, there sprang up in certain divinely inspired 
heroes the desire to seek out this strengthening relic of which tra- 
dition spoke, in which the blood of the Saviour had been preserved 
and was divinely potent for a humanity in dire need of salvation. 
The relic was supernaturally revealed to Titurel and his faithful 
band and given over into their keeping.” 

Our informant might add that the spear which plays so large a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


THE STORY OF PARSIFAL 


RICHARD WAGNER 


part in Wagner’s opera is, according to legend, the weapon with 
which the Roman soldier Longinus had pierced the side of the 
Saviour on the Cross. 

And if the speaker had delved into the background of Wagner’s 
“consecration festival play,” he might further note that for this 
musical setting of the Grail legend, Wagner had drawn on the 
13-century “Parzifal” of German writer Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

This in turn was based on “Li Contes del 
Graal” (“Legends of the Grail”), written 
about 1180 by a French poet, Crestien de 
Troyes. 

And Crestien’s poem, scholars believe, grew 
out of several earlier tales, among them the 
ancient Legend of Glastonbury. 

According to this legend, the first settler 
of Glastonbury was Joseph of Arimathea, a 
wealthy Jew who traveled to England from 
Palestine. It was Joseph who claimed the 
Saviour’s body to bury it in his family tomb. 
From this tomb occurred the greatest story 
of Christianity, the Resurrection. 

Later, when the infant Church struggled 
against heavy odds, and its Apostles under- 
went martyrdom, Joseph became concerned 
for the safety of the Holy Grail. He had pre- 
served it as the most precious relic of the 
Saviour. At length, accompanied by a group 
of his friends, and carrying with him the Holy 
Grail, Joseph went to Tyre to embark for 
European seaports. 

At Marseilles, Joseph was received cour- 
teously by the pagan king, Avigarus, who for 
some reason was not yet subject to Roman 
rule. From Marseilles, Joseph and his com- 
panions sailed to England—a logical destina- 
tion, as it had been the northern terminus of 
the Roman trade route since Julius Caesar’s 
conquest in 55 B. C. 

When Joseph reached the English shore, he 
landed near the present site of Glastonbury, 


10 


in southwestern England, on what was then the Island of Avalon. It 


has since become a part of the mainland. The time was midwinter. 
Joseph thrust his staff into the ground, and around it was held, the 
legend maintains, the first celebration of Christmas. 

Joseph and his followers settled inland. The following Christmas 
they returned to find the staff had taken root and was blooming 
with pungent white flowers. Thus began the legend of the Glaston- 
bury Thorn, which von Eschenbach used in his “Parzifal.” 

The Glastonbury Thorn was, according to tradition, a hawthorn, 
or black-thorn, which blossomed only on Christmas Eve. Medieval 
scholars maintained it was a variety of hawthorn found in Pales- 
tine, and winter-blooming in its native habitat. This one, an excep- 
tionally hardy specimen, survived the English winter and retained its 
winter-blooming characteristics. 

The tree grew in two branches, tradition holds. One was cut 
down in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, another during the Restora- 
tion. Cuttings survived, however, blooming on Christmas Eve. 

In January, 1763, shortly after England had adopted the Gre- 
gorian calendar, thus advancing the date of Christmas ten days, the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine printed this item from Glastonbury:. 

“About 2,000 people came here this night to view a black thorn 
which grows in this neighborhood, a slip from the famous Glaston- 
bury Thorn, that always budded on the 24th, was full blown next 
day and went all off at night; but the people finding no appearance 
of a bud, twas agreed by all that Dec. 25, New Style, could not be 
the right Christmas Day; which made them watch it narrowly the 
5th of January, Christmas, Old Style, when it blowed as usual.” 

The Glastonbury Legend appears to have been in a continual state 
of flux and amalgamation with others, including the story of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. It appeared in a prose 
narrative, “Joseph of Arimathea,” by Robert de Baron, in which 
Joseph is not the Biblical character, but appears first as one 
of King Arthur’s knights, and later the custodian of the Grail. 

The Arthurian legend was a favorite in Europe and England from 


From von Eschenbach's “'Parzifal'’ Wagner derived material for his music-drama. These medieval 
paintings illustrate the story. Panel at left shows, top, King Arthur's Round Table and, 
below, two scenes of the duel which figures in the epic. Painting at right depicts von 
Eschenbach in full armor. Note device repeated on shield, helmet, lance-pennon, horse's trappings. 
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bout the 12th century until the 15th. In Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” 
rst printed in 1485, it is Sir Galahad who seeks and finds the Holy 
rail. In earlier versions it is Sir Percival. 

Sir Percival becomes Parzifal in von Eschenbach’s retelling of 
1e story. Many different spellings of this name were used in medie- 
al literature. Wagner himself hesitated for many years between 
Parzifal,” “Percival,” and “Parsifal,” settling upon the last in 1877. 

Blending and overlapping of two or more legends is frequently 
y»und in medieval literature. In addition to fusing the tales of King 
arthur and of Joseph of Arimathea, the Parsifal legend in some 
srsions also embraced the story of Tristan. 

Wagner in fact toyed with the idea of introducing Parsifal into 
1e last act of his “Tristan and Isolde,” as a pilgrim who comforts 
ie dying Tristan. And Parsifal is mentioned in Lohengrin’s Nar- 
itive, “From Distant Lands,” in the final act of the opera which 
Jagner derived from the legend of Lohengrin; “From the Grail 


ct I, Scene 1—Parsifal, the "innocent fool’ destined to be keeper of 
le Holy Grail, is rebuked by elderly knight, Gurnemanz, for shooting 
wn sacred swan. Parsifal accompanies Gurnemanz to castle of Am- 
tas, where Grail is kept. He learns Amfortas suffers from a wound, 
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+ Il—Klingsor summons Kundry, the woman who scorned Christ, condemned to wander 
}. earth forever. Klingsor commands her to tempt Parsifal. When Kundry's wiles fail, 
Pngsor hurls at Parsifal the spear which wounded Amfortas. Parsifal seizes it in 
}d-air, makes sign of Cross. Klingsor, Kundry, and Klingsor's magic garden vanish. 


was I sent here to you; my father Parzifal” (note Wagner’s early 
spelling) “reigns over it. His knight am I, Lohengrin my name.” 

It appears likely that the Parsifal legend included borrowings 
from other sources, all trace of which is now irretrievably lost. 
About 1930, Dr. Fridrich von Suhtscheck, an Oriental scholar in 
Germany, made a strong case for a Persian origin and a Persian 
setting of the story. He contended that “Grail” came from two 
Persian roots, gohar-al, meaning “pearl of pearls,” and further 
offered in evidence a Parsifal story which was rendered into French 
by an Armenian named Giut about the middle of the 12th century. 

But for the most part it is agreed that the Parsifal legend evolved 
from the Glastonbury Legend, mingled with the story of King 
Arthur, and embellished by Crestien de Troyes, and further amended 
by Wolfram von Eschenbach. Thus early British, French and German 
folklore all had a part in Wagner’s “Parsifal,” most powerful retell- 
ing of the Resurrection story ever created for the lyric theatre. 


‘Parsifal”’’ as staged by the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Act 1, Scene 2—Amfortas, suffering, performs Grail ceremony. His wound was made by 
wicked magician, Klingsor, with spear which pierced Christ on the Cross. No one can 
aid him but "an innocent fool, made wise by compassion." Parsifal watches ceremony, 
comprehends none of it. Gurnemanz calls him a fool, ejects him from Grail castle. 


Act Ill—Parsifal, chastened by years, meets Gurnemanz, now 
white-haired, and Kundry, penitent. He frees Kundry from spell by 
baptizing her. Gurnemanz and Kundry remove his armor, lead him to 
castle. He heals Amfortas. Grail knights hail Parsifal their new leader. 
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As the school music program progresses, students develop creative 
skills too. The athletic boy and feminine girl share musical experi. 


Fundamentals of piano study are being taught more and more widely 
in public school classrooms. Practical objectives include concentration, 
discipline, coordination, as well as musical skill and understanding. ences, transcribe music they hear, and compose original melodies 


Blueprint for Public School Music 


Oak Park, Hhnois, shows how MENC study outhne 
meets all seven objectives of modern education By J. Clees McKray 


bi. 


~ 


Geographic study of Hawaii becomes more meaningful when en- The child's natural sense of motion and rhythm is released in th 
riched by Hawaiian music and dances performed by the children classroom dance period. Familiar music sets tempo, only restraint ¢ 
themselves. Music adds also to study of history, physics, mathematics. roving imaginations, bent on creating interpretative dance patterr 
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AY kindergarten tots and blasé high school seniors in the 
| schools of Oak Park, Ill., accept music as part of any 
j well-planned school day. Their musical training here 
and i in other communities marks a revolution in U. S. ative 

The new concept of music in the schools follows a pattern 
established by the Music Educators National Conference, a divi- 
sion of the National Education Association. It begins in pre- 
school years, takes the child through various stages of listening 

jand singing and playing musical instruments and proceeds to 
music appreciation. Hundreds of schools have increased their 
Ynusic programs during the past year. 

Says William A. Mills, Executive Secretary of the American 
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Scal progress includes learning to sing together and to follow an 
smpaniment. Melody instruments such as tonettes and flutophones 
le the children to play simple tunes, learn timing, tone, rhythm. 


thers guide youngsters who have a flair for drums, tympani or cym- 
Many schools offer classes for youngsters interested in the percus- 
‘instruments, backbone of any band or orchestral performance. 


Classroom combination of vocal and instrumental music develops the 
child's ability to follow direction and to work with others. Children 
often take turns playing piano or autoharp to lead class in singing. 


Music Conference, a public-service organization devoted to in- 
creasing Americans’ participation in musical activity, “Educa- 
tors know today that it is their responsibility to educate the 
complete child . . . The complete personality of the child must 
be prepared for living. That’s a function that music can per- 
form better than any other school subject. 

NEA breaks down the elementary functions of education 
into these seven: (1) to aid health; (2) develop coordination; 
(3) prepare for vocation; (4) make for happier homes; (5) 
create worthy use of leisure; (6) develop civic responsibility ; 
(7) develop ethical character. Supporters of music say it is one 
of the few subjects which qualify under all seven functions. 


School music program is windfall for private music teachers. Students 
who acquire fundamentals of an instrument through class instruction 
are encouraged to specialize later by means of private lessons. 


TOSCANINI TOURS 


AMERICA 


By Marks Levine 


President, National Concerts and Artists Corporation 


N THE 14th of this month, Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 

Symphony Orchestra will play a concert in Carnegie Hall 

which will be the first stop on a coast-to-coast tour of 21 
concerts. 

This. will be Toscanini’s first nationwide tour, although in the 
course of his long career he has conducted in many cities through- 
out the United States. 

The tour is unique, so far as my experience goes, from another 
standpoint. It establishes an all-time speed record in the matter of 
booking engagements. 

In 28 years of concert management, I have planned, supervised 
and booked thousands of concert tours. Since I have never dealt 
with less than 50 artists in any season, and during the last 15 years 
[ have had charge of as many as 150 artists per season, I would 
estimate at more than 3,000 the number of tours I have arranged 
tours extending to nearly every part of the globe. 

3ut in all my managerial experience I cannot recall a nationwide 
tour which was booked in less than 36 hours. This is exactly what 
happened in the case of the forthcoming tour by Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony. I take no credit for it; I merely state the facts 
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for the record and for the edification of future concert managers. 

Here is how it happened: 

On Friday, January 13th, [ was resting comfortably in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. At 10:30 in the evening, I received a telephone 
call from Philadelphia. It was John West, an executive of the Victor 
division of RCA. 

“What’s the matter with you, Marks?” 

“Oh, nothing much—shingles.” 

“What I’m going to ask you now won’t help it.” West said. 

“Go ahead, it might be a diversion.” 

“Can you book a tour for Toscanini and the NBC Symphony, 
beginning about April 15?” 

I thought for a moment. “TI can, if you'll allow me flexibility i 
the route. And by the way, has the Maestro consented to suc 
a tour?” 

“The Maestro doesn’t know about it yet. We want to find ou 
first if the tour can be booked.” 

This was an odd request. And yet what sense would there be in an 
nouncing a Toscanini tour, only to find it was too late to book it? 

1 told West I couldn’t move until he had (Continued on Page 50) 
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THE ART OF 


® WITH THIS ISSUE, ETUDE is proud to offer a new depart- 
ent of choral singing, conducted by Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
Vounder and director of the Westminster Choir. 

Dr. Williamson's addition to the list of distinguished musicians 
who write regularly for ETUDE coincides with the announcement 
that the Theodore Presser Company has become exclusive pub- 
isher of all Westminster Choir College publications. 

Until this year, the Westminster Choir itself published works 

n its repertoire. Increasing public demand made desirable the 
ider distribution facilities of the Presser Company, world's larg- 
est publishers of standard music. 
"| want people to know," Dr. Williamson writes, ‘that we are 
entrusting our publications to Presser, not because it is a financial 
thing, but because we feel we can make available to the public 
reat choral music and a way of helping them sing that music 
etter. 


#@ Y first article for ETUDE readers cannot escape being nos- 
talgic, because ETUDE had a profound effect on my own 
early musical development. 

secause of Theodore Presser’s interest in musicians in small com- 

nities, and in teachers, I discovered ETUDE. Through that dis- 

ery I met the three men who set the whole program for my life 
lerbert Wilbur Green, David Bispham and Herbert Witherspoon. 

y father was a minister. We lived in a small town, and Father’s 

‘ry was meager. Being a builder of churches, and a generous 

1, he was always giving to others. There was never any money 

over for buying music or taking music lessons. 

‘or this reason, the hymn-book in the First United Brethren 

rch of Altoona, Pennsylvania, was my only textbook for piano 

stice—until I discovered the ETUDE. Even after 50 years I can 
recall the excitement of first looking through its pages. 
theodore Presser’s pioneering started my adventure in music. 

m that time on I learned each month to play the melodies and 

chords in the music found between its covers. My first singing 

y voice was changing was of songs found in the ETUDE. 

ater I became interested in the vocal department of the maga- 

. The editor of the department at that time was Herbert Wilbur 

n, one of America’s great teachers. I even remember the article 
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Choal Coniding 


By John Finley Williamson 


by him that first caught my attention. It contained a letter addressing 
this question to Mr. Green: “What can I do to eliminate the rasp 
in the male voices studying with me?” 

Mr. Green’s answer was, “For heaven’s sake, let the rasp alone. 
You women are always trying to take the vitality out of a man’s 
voice.” 

This answer intrigued me, and I made it my business to get 
acquainted with Mr. Green. The result was that I studied with him 
over a period of five or six years. 

I discovered that he was a pupil of the elder Lamperti. Inquiring 
after other pupils in the United States, I learned that David Bispham 
and Herbert Witherspoon were also students of Lamperti. I sub- 
sequently studied with them. The training with these three men laid 
the foundations for the vocal technique which I have used through 
the years with choirs and singers. 

Thus in my own career I have been strongly indebted to the 
pioneer work of Theodore Presser. Filled with the spirit of adven- 
ture and with a strong creative bent, he built institutions that had 
an ideal of service. Coming from a small community himself, he 
knew the needs of individuals in villages and small towns. 

Mr. Presser quickly discovered that too often music magazines 
served only musicians, so he sought to make the ETUDE a publica- 
tion that would help not only the teacher in the smaller community, 
but also the student, whose mind, filled with dreams, wonder and 
curiosity, was beginning its adventures in the realms of beauty 
through sound. 

From the beginning he recognized that teachers, students and 
lovers of music had an interest in many varied forms of music. In 
his day the piano teacher was the outstanding musician in any com- 
munity. Today the piano teacher still occupies an exalted place, but 
by his side are teachers from various fields of applied music—public 
school and church musicians, band, orchestra and choral conductors. 


IN ALMOST ANY CITY or town, the last-named conductor is 
especially important.’ Undoubtedly the one phase of music which 
touches the greatest number of people is singing. Statisticians report 
that only 10 per cent of our population play any instrument. Thus, 
if the remaining nine-tenths are to have any creative expression in 
music, it must come through singing. 

From the standpoint of sheer numbers, (Continued on Page 51) 
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The Changing Voice 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


A FF yiprostum Conducled ly Hold WH. Gillet 


OUTHFUL VOCALISTS, trained to sing with pleasing quality and 
appropriate expression, are refreshing to listen to, and afford both 
singer and listener much enjoyment. Girls thus trained may look 
ahead to uninterrupted development of the singing voice, as each new 
stage of physical and mental progress opens up new opportunities. But 
for the young boy the prospect is quite different. His voice is destined 
to undergo a drastic change in quality and range—from treble to tenor, 
baritone or bass. i 
This change comes about during adolescence and usually sets in at 
about the age of 14 years. At 15 or 16 the boy will experience a sense ol 
frustration over his attempts to make his voice do the things it was capable 
of but a few months before. His unpredictable vocal offerings will cause 
HAROLD W. GILBERT, him much embarrassment, and unless he has been wisely guided in the ap- 
proach to this awkward period, he will be disposed to withdraw from all 
attempts to use his singing voice. Such reticence may easily be misi 


is an outstanding authority on the training of boys’ voices. For 
more than 30 years he has been choirmaster and organist of St. 


Peter's Episcopal Church and headmaster of St. Peter's Choir terpreted by him and by others to mean a loss of interest in vocal music 
parity eae ee a Petes His teachers despair; his parents despair; he despairs. Should the boy 
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‘st his singing voice during the changing period? 
Apart from the inconveniences experienced by a boy whose 
vice is undergoing change, it has long been believed that a 
ymplete rest affords the only sure protection against damage 
the vocal apparatus and a consequent impairment of the 
ature voice. In order that this question be given a frank 
ring, ETUDE has undertaken to obtain the opinions of a 
amber of experts—persons whose long experience in the 
ining of boys’ voices qualifies them to speak authoritatively 
1 the matter. 
In order to understand the problem, let us first discuss briefly 
e vocal mechanism. The voice is produced within the vocal 
x, or larynx. This little box, about the size of an English 
alnut, protrudes at the throat, forming what is called the 
Jam’s Apple. Two elastic bands inside the larynx are made 
vibrate by the passage of air between them. The sound 
oduced by this vibration is the source of the speaking and 
aging voice. 
At will one can separate these two vocal cords to permit 
2 free passage of air in breathing. On the other hand, one 
n at will bring them close together, parallel to each other, 
id so tense them that the emission of air will cause them to 
rate. As in other stringed instruments, the increased tension 
the vocal cords raises the pitch of the note. 
nother factor in pitch is the length of the vocal cords— 
2 longer and thicker the cords, the lower the pitch. 
From these facts it will become evident that a vocal box 
a given size, containing vocal cords limited in length by 
at size, will produce a series of pitches consistent with the 
iscular tension that can be developed within it. To try to 
-ce the pitch of a sound higher than the normal muscular 
‘ion and the cord length justify results in a straining of 
: delicate mechanism. 


N CHILDHOOD THE VOCAL BOXES of boys and girls 
» the same size, but in maturity the man’s is larger. This 
rounts for the lower pitch of the male voice. It would appear 
t the growth of the male vocal mechanism is rapid during 
} period of adolescence, necessitating constantly changing 
ustments in the production of vocal sounds. The boy’s 
sal habits fail to keep pace with these necessary adjustments, 
1 he frequently loses control of the pitch of his voice. The 
ult is the embarrassing cracking and squeaking associated 
th the changing voice. In speech these defects are evident 
ough, but in singing they are still more conspicuous. Should 
os be taken to control these difficulties, or should they be 
-arded as insurmountable? Should the singing voice be con- 
ered unserviceable until this period be past, or should it 
tinue to be used with certain restrictions? 

“he eight experts who were consulted about this latter ques- 
a and related subjects give various replies. The consensus 
opinion seems to be that the answer lies in the care of the 
ce before and during the change. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble, for many years the distinguished 
jirmaster and organist of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, 
ers that a boy rest his voice for two or three years during 
changing period, his reason being that “during the change 
s difficult to obtain proper resonances.” Dr. Noble adds 
“if the voice is properly produced during the boy period, 
-e is no danger of spoiling the changed voice.” He further 
that the continued use of the singing voice during the 
mge will have no effect upon the matured voice, and he 
Ils many cases of fine tenor, baritone or bass voices that 
been continued in use during the change, “when proper 
e production has been used.” 

might be well to explain Dr. Noble’s references to reso- 
es. The sounds produced by the vocal cords are in them- 
relatively small and certainly (Continued on Page 56) 
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WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR, 


organist of St. Luke's Episcopal Church in 
Long Beach, California, and conductor of 
St. Luke's Choristers. B.S., Univ. of Min- 
nesota; B. Mus., Univ. of Southern Calif, 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 


formerly organist and choirmaster at St. 
Thomas's Church on Fifth Ave., New York, 
where he founded the choir school. Pre- 
viously he held organ posts in England. 


PAUL ALLEN BEYMER, 
organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, where 
he directs 65 boys and men. A student 
of American and English boy choirs. 


CLYDE R. DENGLER, 
director of Choral Music, Upper Darby 
High School near Philadelphia, Pa.; head 
of the voice dept. at Phila. Conserva- 
tory of Music; directs other choruses. 


DUNCAN McKENZIE, 
chairman of the Music Department, New 
Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He has spent several years 
conducting research on boys' voices. 


HERBERT HUFFMAN, 


graduate of Westminster Choir College, 
founder and director of Columbus Boy- 
choir School, Columbus, Ohio. Teacher 


of voice and choir director 20 years. 
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An outstanding artist of our 


time reveals her technique for mastering a 


difficult instrument 


How | Play the ‘Cello & 


BY RAYA GARBOUSOVA 


As told to Rose Hey/but 


HE first requirement for the ‘cello is one 

of natural affinity. The future musician is 

born with two kinds of talent—musical 
talent in general, and special aptitude for a 
particular channel of musical expression. In 
this sense, you do not choose your instrument 
—your instrument chooses you. 

The ’cello chose me while I was still a baby. 
My father played the clarinet in the symphony 
orchestra of my native Tiflis (Russia), and 
music was a part of our home. As a baby, I 
was already listening to the playing and the 
practicing that went on in our parlor. In my 
early childhood, Serge Koussevitzky came to 
Tiflis and gave a recital on the double-bass. 
From then on, my life was changed. Also, the 
lives of my parents. Their peace was destroyed 
by my demands for a ’cello. My father said, 
Nonsense. A girl playing the ’cello? I should 
consider myself lucky if I got piano lessons. 

An amusing incident occurred at that time. 
The young Heifetz—he was about seventeen 
then—came to Tiflis, and all musical families 
with daughters thought it would be lovely to 
get him for a son-in-law. So my father said 
to me, “Learn the piano; that'll be enough for 
you to marry Heifetz!” I cried, “But I don’t 
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want to marry Heifetz—I want a ’cello!” In 
the end, I got my. ’cello, and Heifetz still re- 
bukes me for having turned him down before 
I was asked. 


THE SECOND APPROACH to the ’cello is 
to work one’s way forward under the guidance 
of a sound teacher. I do some teaching myself, 
and love it; hence, I have strong feelings on 
the subject. What I object to, here in my own 
beloved America, is the attitude that anyone 
who teaches one stringed instrument can teach 
them all. In many schools that I have visited, 
the “string” teacher prepares both violinists 
and cellists. (Sometimes he has to teach other 
subjects, too—like mathematics! ) Now, this is 
a mistake. Except that both use four strings, 
there is no connection between violin and 
cello technique. Each instrument requires the 
best care of the most accomplished master, so 
that talents are properly developed. 

From the very beginning, the ’cello student 
must be given a sound foundation in the posi- 
tion of his instrument; the position and mo- 
tions of the arms; and basic instruction in 
the position and use of the bow. 

If this sounds elementary, I can only ob- 


serve that I am frequently astonished at the 
basic mistakes of position and motion that 
show themselves in the playing of advanced 
and talented pupils—who deserve to be given 
better help. 

The elbow of the left arm (the string hand) 
should never be held too close to the body, 
Nearness to the body takes the fingers away 
from the strings, lessening their strength. In 
the first position, the elbow should be nearly 
level with the wrist, becoming more level as 
one progresses through the further positions: 
Always bring your left shoulder closer to the 
neck of the ’cello when going to a higher post 
tion on the A-string. ‘ 
t 
| fe: right (bow) arm should not be held 

too close to the body, either. On the low 
string, the right elbow is not actually close t@ 
the body, but closer than it is on the higher 
strings. 

The bow must always be drawn in a manner 
to produce the proper intensity of tone wi 
out putting too much pressure on the string 
Seratchy tone often comes as the result 
digging too deeply into the string. This al 
muffles the vibration (Continued on Page 5 
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obert Merrill, latest in the series of 
distinguished Metropolitan Opera artists 
who counsel ETUDE.readers on vocal 
ters, is another native singer who demon- 
tes that it is no longer necessary to go to 
ope and take a European name in order 
ake good at the opera house. 

native of Brooklyn, Merrill graduated 
New Utrecht High School there. Before 
ing his bow in grand opera, which oc- 
ed at a performance of “Aida” in Trenton, 
., Merrill was pitcher for a Brooklyn semi- 
essional baseball team. 

‘errill entered America’s most famous 
‘a house via the Metropolitan Auditions of 
Air. One of the company’s youngest bari- 


mont in “La Traviata.” 
1 addition to opera and concert appear- 
+s Merrill sings frequently over the air. 


‘ READERS WANT TO KNOW... 


am a bass-baritone 25 years old and have 
tied for two years. Whenever I get dressed 
sing anywhere, I feel as though someone 
2 standing on my shoulders, but when 1 
dressed lightly with an open-collar shirt, 
feeling disappears. How can I overcome 
and also the awful faces 1 make when 


1g? 
THAT ONE WEARS when singing defi- 


‘y should have no effect on technique. 
probable that knowing you have to sing 
re an audience makes you nervous. That 
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ROBERT MERRILL» 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 


s, he made his debut in the elderly role of 


presents a professional answer for 


OCC 


in itself may cause you to feel that “some- 
one is standing on your shoulders.” This 
feeling will disappear only after you become 
accustomed to singing before the public, after 
repeated appearances before an audience. 
“Making awful faces” when you sing is caused 
either by improper instruction or the develop- 
ment of a bad habit. Usually singing with 
facial contortions denotes a forcing of the 
voice. 


@ What changes the voice quality in the 
different parts of the scale—low, medium and 
high—and why? 


THE VOICE QUALITY should never 
change. What you refer to are probably the 
sensations between the chest tones and the 
upper resonating cavities of the masque, but 
actually there should be no change in the 
quality of the voice if it is being used cor- 
rectly. 


@ / am a young man 20 years old who has 
been studying for about five months. My 
placement is poor, throaty and nasal. I thought 
a good teacher would get me out of this, but 
I am growing impatient. Can you please offer 
some suggestions? Would it be good practice 
for me to read aloud to get my voice more 
forward? It tires me more to speak than to 
sing. 


IT IS TRUE that at the age of 20 one is 
still quite young as far as a voice career is 
concerned, and five months of study is little 


time in which to know whether your place- 
ment is poor, throaty or nasal. You alone 
should decide if your teacher is helping you 
to progress, but five months of training is 
a very short time in which to get impatient. 

My suggestions to you would be to continue 
your study with your present teacher for at 
least another six months; then if you feel 
that you are still making the same mistakes 
and are disturbed about your production, I 
would advise you to try another teacher. 

Reading aloud does not help the voice to 
gain any forward positions, as this is accom- 
plished only through proper vocal exercises. 
Perhaps you should not read aloud too often 
as that may be what is causing your voice to 
tire. 


@ / am a baritone, 19 years of age, with the 
limited range of low G or F-sharp to E-flat 
or E. These notes have fairly good tone, but 
above this my voice breaks into a heavy, 
clear falsetto of almost the quality and power 
of a tenor. I can continue this until about A, 
where the tone gets rapidly weak and squeaky. 
What causes this? Should I be able to sing 
higher. at my age? I have studied intermit- 
tently for four years with a reputable teacher. 
Would further intensified study be advisable? 


IT IS VERY DIFFICULT to answer this 
question as I do not know your voice; but in 
my case, I started to study at the age of 17 
and for a few years had similar difficulty. But 
after two years of study my range increased, 
not only in size but (Continued on Page 61) 


ON THIS PAGE EACH MONTH a leading vocalist answers questions submitted by ETUDE readers. 
Questions should be mailed in care of ETUDE, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Those of greatest general 
interest will be published. Next month’s guest editor will be Miss Rose Bampton, Metropolitan soprano. 
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The school band movement fosters classes for woodwind study like this one in Topeka, Kansas. 


The School Band: 


A CHALLENGE | 


School music educators are entering a 


new era of broader purpose and higher standards 


By William D. Revelli 


he 1950 biennial meeting of the Music 
"Poeiscane National Conference in St. 

Louis finds this writer observing the 
silver anniversary of his membership in this 
body of music educators, who are contributing 
so much to the culture and happiness of mil- 
lions of Americans, young and old. 

Among the most active members of the 
MENC are hundreds of music educators whose 
lives are devoted to the development of the 
band program in our secondary schools. 

Throughout the United States during the 
past 25 years hundreds of fully instrumented 
symphonic bands have sprung up in our 
schools. They are carefully nurtured, rehears- 
ing daily in modern rooms planned and 
equipped especially for them . . . all testimonial 
to the fact that school administrators are more 
and more in agreement as to the importance 
of the band in the school curriculum. 

Much of the success of the school band 
movement may be ascribed to the National 
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School Band Association, the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, the various 
music publishers and instrument manufac- 
turers, and to the Music Educators National 
Conference. The constantly growing interest 
and attendance of music educators at the 
countless clinics, conferences, forums, work- 
shops and festivals held for them throughout 
the nation each school year would seem to 
indicate that the school music program and 
its related band program have by no means 
reached their peak of growth. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS National Con- 
ference has adopted the slogan “Music for 
Every Child.” If the full import of this slogan 
is to be translated into actuality, our band pro- 
gram holds room for improvement. I submit 
the following phases of our present program 
as in need of further study. 


(1) Irs True Purpose. Despite the fact 
that in many communities music remains an 


extra-curricular activity, or at least is not 
regarded as a vital part of the daily curricu- 
lum, one no longer hears music spoken of 
among educators as frivolity or luxury. It is 
evident that the program needs reorganization 
in the next few years. 

Developing successful bands in our schools 
is by no means the sole criterion by which our 
results will be judged. Performance should be 
regarded as but one of a number of tools we 
are using to develop our students. 


(2) Tue Aputt Music Procram. Music 
should play an increasingly important part in 
the building of community life. Music educa- 
tors will more and more come to consider it 
their privilege to make of music an instrument 
of friendship and welder of purpose. Our 
bands, orchestras, choirs and ensembles will 
lead adults, as well as youth, in community 
programs. 

The test of any product or instrument is 
not its age but its use. School administrators 
will submit our music program to this test. 

Perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses of 
our school band program is that for most of 
its participants activity ceases upon the day 
of graduation from high school. Members of 
our school bands spend years, effort and even 
considerable funds to master technical skills 
many of them find useless later on. 


(3) STANDARDIZING QUALITY OF PERFORM- 
ANCE. Although marked improvement has been 
made in the quality of band performances in 
certain areas, there are still too many mediocre 
bands in proportion to the number of good 
ones. Unfortunately, progress is usually meas- 
ured by the average line it traces on its history 
chart—not the top line traced by the most out- 
standing bands. 


(4) Trarnine Music Epucators. It is diffi- 
cult to specify the qualifications students 
should have who plan to enter this field, but 
certainly their training should be in these four 
specific areas: (a) broad general education, 
(b) musicianship, (c) musical performance, 
(d) specialized professional training. 


(5) A New Banp Repertoire. Band music 
is by nature democratic in its appeal. To the 
hundreds of thousands of people who attend 
our school, college, community, military and 
professional band concerts each year, the 
music of these bands can stimulate increasing 
desire for good music. To make the most 
of this opportunity, the band should have a 
repertoire of literature to challenge its every 
resource. Such a repertoire should include 
works by our most eminent contemporary 
composers, works scored originally for the 
modern symphonic band. 

As bandsmen we are no longer pioneering 
for a program; we are now seeking a reper- 
toire. With responsibility in our hands for 
cuiding the musical future of our youth we 
face tasks as great as those which faced our 
predecessors a quarter century ago. 
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Juestions and Answers 


MUSIC COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE 
GRADE SCHOOL TEACHERS 


: 
@ Here is my problem: In the college in 
lwhich I have taught music for some years, 
we have had a course in “appreciation” that 
was taken by those who expected to become 
high school teachers. But now we are having 
“more and more students who plan to teach 
in the grade schools, and it therefore becomes 
necessary for me to plan a course which will 
prepare such teachers to take over the in- 
struction in music in their own rooms. My 
question is: just what sort of music course 


should I plan for these people? —A. B. H. 


ECAUSE THE ROOM teacher in the grade 
schools is now often expected to do most 
of the music teaching, such a course as you 
are asked to offer looms up as one of the 
most important items in the entire Music 
Education program. I cannot, of course, pro- 
vide you with a complete outline, but I am 
more than glad to make some suggestions as 
to the general content of a Music Education 
course for prospective grade school teachers. 
So here are my ideas: 

1. First of all, I urge you to have these 
people do a great deal of singing in class, 
and that as they sing, you teach them correct 
body posture, right breathing, and the pro- 
duction of light, true, lovely tone. Emphasize 
pure intonation, and keep harping on the fact 
that in order to sing well the singer must 
constantly listen to his own voice to make 
sure that the tones he is producing are pure 
and beautiful. Use some book of community 
songs at first, and begin and close each class 
period with the singing of one or two “com- 
munity songs.” Encourage part-singing from 
the very beginning, and as the work pro- 
gresses, seat the class in parts. Have them 
sing without accompaniment much of the time 
in order to stimulate more intensive listening 
to their own voices. If your school owns a 
tape or wire recorder, have them sing into 
this occasionally, this being followed by lis- 
tening to the recording they have made so 
they may hear their voices objectively. 

2. During the second term have them sing 
many children’s songs from carefully selected 
song books such as are used in schools. Such 
singing will be largely in parts, and of course, 
most of it will be unaccompanied. This activ- 
ity will stimulate the members of the class to 
improve their sight singing. 

3. If your course carries full credit so that 
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Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Professor ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


you are allowed to require work outside of 
class, ask each student to purchase and study 
a copy of my own book, “Music Notation 
and Terminology,” so that they may gradu- 
ally become familiar with the meaning of 
music terms, and with correct notation. In 
this connection it would also be very valuable 
to have your students practice sight singing 
outside of class, using some book of simple 
material such as “Supplementary Sight Sing- 
ing Exercises” by Damrosch et al., and teach- 
ing them the sol-fa syllables of course, since 
these are still in use in the great majority of 
American public schools. 


4. During each class period devote at least 
five minutes to “rhythm work’”—clapping the 
pulse or the note values, marching, swaying 
to measure groupings, etc., the teacher play- 
ing the piano for such activities. If you your- 
self have had a course in Dalcroze euryth- 
mics, make use of what you learned. 


5. During each class plan to have your 
students listen quietly to a recording of some 
fine, high-grade musical composition—a 
Schubert song, a part of a symphony, a move- 
ment from a string quartet, a violin solo, etc. 
Play the record through once without intro- 
duction—except for the title and composer’s 
name which you have probably written on the 
board; now allow a minute or two for ques- 
tions or for a remark by the teacher, then 
play it again. 

6. During the second term assign readings 
in books that deal with music teaching in 
schools. My own books, “Music in the Grade 
Schools,” “Music in the Junior High School,” 
and the Dykema-Gehrkens book, “The Teach- 
ing and Administration of High School 
Music” are probably in your school library, 
and by placing several copies of the book 
being read on your reserve shelf, and espe- 
cially by assigning the readings by weeks in- 
stead of by individual class meetings, quite a 
number of students will be able to use the 
same copy of the book. 

7. If there is time, take part of a class 
hour occasionally for “creative work.” Ask 
each student to make up a four-line poem 
suitable for children, this to be done outside 
of class. Now let the members of the class 
choose one that they would like to set to 
music. Call for volunteers: “Who will sing a 
melody for the first line?” When several 
students have sung their melodies for the first 
line, you and the class will decide which one 
they like best, and you, the teacher, will write 
it on the board. Go through the other three 


lines in the same way, and when music has 
been composed for all four lines and written 
on the board, the members of the class will 
sing the song that they have created. What 
fun this will be—but the teacher had better 
be good at taking down musical dictation! 

8. If you run out of things to do outside 
of class, ask your students to read and write 
a report on some good book on music history 
or “music appreciation.” But I regard all the 
other suggestions | have made as being more 
important than the reading of a book, and I 
urge you again to emphasize singing as the 
most important activity in the course. I sug- 
gest also that you advise the members of the 
class to take piano, even if they are able to 
practice only an hour a day. One learns music 
best by “doing”; or, to apply John Dewey’s 
famous slogan to music: “I know because I 
have experienced.” —K. G. 


WHAT DO THE MARKS ABOVE THE 
NOTES IN POPULAR MUSIC MEAN? 


@ [ am puzzled by various marks above 
the notes in popular songs and am wondering 
whether they are meant for ukulele players. 


Mrs, LH. 


4 pk diagrams above the melody line show 
the fingerings for fretted instruments. If 
the diagram has four vertical lines, it is for 
ukulele or banjo, but if it has six vertical 
lines, it is for guitar. 

The letters and Arabic numbers show 
what the chords are. Thus (1) If a letter 
stands by itself, it indicates a major triad 
—‘A” means the triad A—C#—E. (2) If a 
letter is followed by “m” or “mi,” it indicates 
a minor triad. (3) If a letter is followed by 
“dim,” it indicates a diminished triad. (4) If 
“dim” appears by itself, it indicates that a 
diminished triad is to be built on the last- 
named note. (5) If a letter is followed by a 
plus sign (+-), an augmented triad is indi- 
cated. (6) A “7” after a letter means that 
a dominant seventh is to be built on that let- 
ter. (7) The signs m7 or mi7 show that there 
is to be a minor triad with a minor seventh 
added. (8) The mark “dim7” means that a 
diminished seventh chord is to be played. (9) 
The figure 6 after a letter indicates a major 
chord with an added sixth (A6 means that you 
are to play A—C#—E—F#. (10) When a 
letter is followed by m6 or mi6, this shows 
that you are to play a minor chord with added 
sixth (Am6 or Ami6 means A—C—E—F‘). 

—R. A. M. 
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oundtable 


Conducted by MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doce. 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 


I teach in a good-sized town and am 
using Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” 
consistently. My pupils like them very much, 
but I have been told that some other teachers 
criticize me for doing so, and say that I am 
old-fashioned. One of them uses an album of 
so-called “modern” pieces for the early grades, 
and frankly I cannot make head or tail of 
such music. | would appreciate a word from 
you telling me if I am right concerning 
Vendelssohn. 


—(Mrs.) R. V. A., California. 


[ think I know the album you have in 
mind, and I agree with you as to the musi- 
cality of its contents. Poor youngsters. How 
puzzled and disgusted they must feel. How 
is it possible to teach them the principles of 
phrasing, dynamics, pedaling, and a_ well- 
balanced conception of artistic playing, if one 
uses materials which are more of an un-musi- 
cal divagation than “composition” in its own 
rights? On the other hand, Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words” are not only charm- 
ing music, but they constitute excellent studies 
in all those qualities of performance which ey- 
ery student ought to cultivate. The fact that 
after one century they continue to be in de- 
mand bears witness to their high value. 

To your “critics,” whenever the opportu- 
nity arises, you might mention the following 
little anecdote: 

Once a friend of Hans von Biilow asked 
him if he would grant an audition to his son 
who had been studying for a few years. He 
also asked if there was anything in particular 
he would like the boy to play. 

“If your son,” answered von Biilow, “wants 
to show me that he has learned a good deal 
as a pianist, | would ask him for a ‘Song 
Without Words’ by Mendelssohn, done with 
accuracy, refinement, and good taste.” 

3iilow knew. 


ATTENTION, DEBUSSY FANS! 
Although “La Soirée dans Grenade” (Eve- 
ning in Granada), from “Estampes,” isn’t 


one of Debussy’s most popular pieces, it is 
one of the loveliest he ever wrote. Manuel de 
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Eminent French-American Pianist, 
Conductor, Lecturer, and Teacher 


Falla was very fond of it. He never ceased to 
marvel at the uncanny way in which a foreign 
composer caught the atmosphere of that 
drowsy southern city of Spain, above which 
the Alhambra and the Generalife retain all 
their splendor. He marveled at how vividly 
the music calls to mind the by-gone days 
when the Moorish conquerors handed down 
their rule. 

Once as I played “La Soirée” for Debussy, 
he stopped me at the last measure of the sec- 
ond page: “I would like a slight change here,” 
he said. “Play an A instead of C-sharp at 
the last octave of the right hand, and do like- 
wise at measure 7 of the third page, and 7 
again on the fifth page”: 


This is a great improvement, indeed, for it 
avoids the repetition of two notes again and 
again, while it gives the melodic line a more 
elegant contour. 

“I will make these changes in the next print- 
ing,” Debussy added. Those who knew him 
will easily understand what became of that 
resolution. Of course he forgot all about it. 
But recently Isidor Philipp, during his vaca- 
tion trip to Paris, took up the matter with the 
publishers. In the meantime, ETUDE readers 
who have this lovely number in their reper- 
toire can modify it according to the wishes 
of the composer. 


WANTS BASIC HARMONY 


Will you please give me the name of a 
good, first class book on the harmony that 
will prepare one for writing music. There are 
so many harmony books on the market that 
one could invest a fortune in books and still 
find oneself deficient on the subject, a most 
important one as you stated in your Omaha 
class. Thank you very much in advance for 
the information. —(Miss) R. L., Iowa. 


Yes, I can recommend a fine book which 
will get you started just right: “Harmony 


Book for Beginners,” by Preston Ware Orem. 
I had several opportunities of meeting its 
author and he impressed me as a musician 
of wide knowledge and an educator of high 
ideals. The way in which Orem’s books are 
presented is simple, progressive, and easy to 
understand. Where other theorists become en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of nebulous pedagogy, 
he remains clear, concise and direct in his 
approach. Provided you proceed carefully and 
study each lesson diligently, you will have 
no trouble in acquiring a good knowledge of 
basic harmony. 

Since you mention your desire to write, I 
ought to call your attention to another fact 
concerning composition: If harmony corre- 
sponds to “vertical” writing, counterpoint and 
fugue correspond to “parallel.” Both are 
equally important. When at one time Vincent 
d’Indy decided to teach counterpoint and 
fugue exclusively in his composition class at 
the Schola Cantorum in Paris, the results 
proved so unsatisfactory that he soon restored 
harmony to the curriculum. So I will advise 
you to take up another Orem book for fur- 
ther study. The “Manual of Fugue” will lead 
you through the intricacies of fugue construc- 
tion in a short time, and this will prove most 
valuable to you. 

Debussy himself recognized the necessity of 
such a study. He entered a contest at the Con- 
servatoire and in 1882 won an “honorable 
mention.” Although unglamorous, this modest 
award enabled him to say jokingly later on: 
“If I never write a fugue, it’s because J know 
how to write one!” 


THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN 


I have been a piano teacher for 26 years, 
both at my private studio in town, and also 
part time in the music department of our col- 
lege. The dean told me the other day that 
soon we are to be rated by our students. Never 
before did I hear of such a thing. Would you 
give me your opinion and let me know what 
you think of it? I will be very much obliged 
to you. —(Mrs.) C. L. M., Pennsylvania. 


Every now and then there comes forth some 
crackpot with an extravagant idea, mostly for 
the purpose of getting a little publicity. 

What I think of this latest one? Crazy! 
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\iolinist’s Forum 


Conducted by Harold Berkley 


Start them with Frets 


Today’s teachers could profitably revive an old violin method 


VERY VIOLIN TEACHER is eager to 

improve students’ intonation and de- 

velop their finger strength. Their play- 
ing will not make rapid progress until this 
groundwork has been covered. It is the 
foundation on which they build their 
advanced playing. 

This part of violin study is necessary but 
tedious. To secure maximum results in the 
shortest time, I have revived a method which 
was common 200 years ago, though it has 
gone out of use in recent years. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries, violin 
beginners were taught correct intonation by 
means of frets. These frets, serving the same 
purpose as the frets of a present-day guitar 
or banjo, were made of short lengths of gut. 
They were tied around the neck of the violin 
with an ingenious fret-knot, spaced at proper 
intervals to guide finger placement. 

Frets at that time were also used by viola 
de gamba players in actual performance. They 
improved the tone of the viol, which sounds 
best with an open-string quality. Skillful 
players used vibrato over the frets. 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS I have been using 
frets for all beginning students. Frets are 
retained on the violin as long as necessary, 
sometimes up to 18 months. The results of 
this experiment have been so remarkable that 
I should like to pass them on to other teachers. 

Frets greatly simplify the early stages of 
left-hand study. Much wasted time is elimi- 
nated. Every finger is at the correct place 
every time. This is true not only during les- 
sons, but, what is more important, between 
lessons in the teacher’s absence. 

For rapid progress, correct practice is as 
important as correct teaching. Psychologists 
tell us that muscles can memorize a motion 
only if that motion is repeated a great num- 
ber of times in exactly the same way. The 
beginner is usually slow in acquiring the 
muscular coordination required for good into- 
nation because, without a guide for his fin- 
gers, he does not play each note at the same 
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BY SOL BABITZ 


Violin Editor. The International Musician 


® Voltaire once said, “I disapprove 
of what you say but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” 
To paraphrase Voltaire, I feel Mr. 
Babitz article is a contribution to 
teaching, even though I disagree 


with him 100 percent. The method 
is one I would never use with my 
own students, but Mr. Babitz has 
found it helpful and it may prove 
valuable for others teachers also. 


—Harold Berkley 


place every time. And even slight variations 
make impossible the exact repetitions of a 
motion needed for muscular memory. 

This is one of the factors which make the 
violin so forbidding an instrument for begin- 
ners. The novice often is unable to play clean- 
ly in tune even after two or three years’ study. 
And if his teacher is over-conscientious in 
correcting his intonation, the student may 
become discouraged. Frets offer a way out of 
this dilemma. 

The ear, as well as the left hand, benefits 
from practice with frets. Good intonation 
depends on a good ear; and a good ear can 
be developed only by hearing a violin played 
in tune. 

Most teachers at one time or another tear 
their hair over the pupil who plays a certain 
tone sharp or flat for a whole week, becoming 
so accustomed to the sound that the teacher 
has great difficulty in undoing the damage. 


AGAIN CONSULTING the psychologists, 
we find that constant association of the cor- 
rect finger position with the correct sound of 
the note establishes an audio-physical memo- 
rization which is soon firmly established. 
Thus, when the frets are removed, the student 
is not helpless, but is well trained to progress 
without them. 


Cheap strings, which are sometimes diffi- 
cult to spot, and which can do much harm to 
a student’s ear, are easily detected through the 


use of frets, which immediately expose 
imperfect fifths. 
With the left-hand problem simplified 


through the use of frets, the problem of 
bowing is made easier. Since he is not con- 
stantly distracted by intonation corrections, 
the student is free to concentrate on his right 
hand instead of his left. 

Frets require a slightly higher bridge, and 
therefore the student must use more finger 
pressure to stop the string. This hastens the 
development of finger strength. Ordinarily, 
fretless playing inclines the beginner to use 
too light a pressure, thus delaying the needed 
muscular development. 

To install frets, it is not necessary to cut 
notches in the fingerboard or mutilate the 
violin in any way. One simply ties a thin 
piece of string, preferable a gut E-string, 
around the neck of the instrument, under the 
strings, at the points which mark half-steps. 


THE STRING may be tied in any way the 
player chooses. The best method, however, is 
to use the traditional viol fret knot described 
in ancient books on viol playing. The follow- 
ing diagram shows how this knot is tied: 


THE FRET KNOT 


A —Back of neck 


B —Gut string 


On some violins it may be necessary to 
insert a piece of paper at the nut of the finger- 
board in order to raise the strings slightly so 
that the pressure of the fingers does not bring 
them in contact with the frets, 
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Proof of the pudding: 


OR MANY years some of us have known 

that piano instruction for beginners and 

intermediate students can be adequately 
given in groups of threes, fours, sixes or 
eights. In fact we have learned that it is often 
better to teach applied music of all kinds in 
sroups rather than to put pupils through the 
individual lesson grind; and what a mill those 
private lessons are for both teacher and 
pupil! 

So, when the University of California (at 
Los Angeles) offered to let me experiment 
with a piano class of intermediate grade, | 
jumped at the chance. Imagine my consterna- 
tion when 26 students signed up for the class 
which met once a week for approximately 
an hour and forty minutes. All were young 
college students, some eager, others indiffer- 
ent, most of them taking the course just “for 
credit,’ which means that you do as little 
work as possible to get by. 

The class had to be held in the late after- 
noon when students were exhausted by the 
curricular and extra-curricular activities of 
the day . .. and of the night before. Some 
had to leave distant homes by six in the 
morning in order to get to campus on time. 

All were by no means in the same piano 
grade, and only three or four of them were 
fortunate enough to have had adequate tech- 
nical and musical training. A difficult set-up, 
indeed! 


REQUIREMENTS 


Greatly daring, I set the semester’s sights 
high. By January each student was to learn 
ten pieces from “Your Chopin Book” (five 
by memory), and five from “Your Bach 
Book.” (Later I was compelled to reduce the 
Chopin quota.) 

The third text book was “Thinking Fin- 
gers.” Scales, chords and other technique 
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Pianist’s Page 


Conducted by Guy Maier 


T his interesting 


account of an experunent that worked 


is vital reading for private teachers as 


well as school music educators 


. A revolving library of 
sight-reading music (about forty books) was 
established. The student chose a book, took 
it home, read as much as possible in it, and 
was expected to play one of the pieces in 
class. This composition was never considered 
very critically. It was a sort of unfinished 
“fun” piece, played for notes, clarity and 
contour. 

Among the books revolved every two or 
three weeks were: “From Bach to Beethoven”; 
“Airs of the Eighteenth Century”; “Early 
English Classics”; “Short Classics Young 
People Like”; “Six Sonatinas” (Frost) ; “Six 
Sonatas” (Frost) ; “Harpsichord Miniatures”; 
“Music for Everybody”; “Introduction to 
Pi “Instructive Album” 


were also given . . 


iano Classics’; 
(Foote): “Italian Piano Music of the Seven- 
teenth Century”; “The Student Pianist”; 
piano course books by Aaron and Frost; 
Airs from Gilbert and Sullivan; “Tips for 
Pianists’; “The World’s Great Waltzes”; 
Cavallero’s “Creations”; “Boogie-Woogie” 
(Whitefield) and many others. 

Such a library offered the class music of a 
wide range of difficulty, style, and quality— 
something for all tastes. 


CHOPIN, BACH, AND TECHNIQUE 


The Chopin and Bach volumes were as- 
signed because of the need for specific text 
books, Class students should often work at the 
same piece, or be given a choice from two or 
three, or at least study a selection from a 
volume which all the class possesses. Thus, 
students received valuable “how to study” 
lessons not only on their own pieces but on 
most of the numbers in the two books. 

Technique was often done by four students 
at the two pianos in strict “military” ensem- 
ble, with other students conducting the drill 
and criticism. “Thinking Fingers” lends itself 


ss 


admirably to such precision training. 

A big crop of upsetting problems loomed 
up at once . . . Many students were lazy; 
some wouldn’t or couldn’t carry out specific 
practice directions; almost none could count 
aloud; some were pathologically scared to 
play before the class; others were so con- 
stricted through poor training that their play- 
ing was as pitiful to look upon as to listen to. 


CRACKING DOWN HARD 


My tactics had to go through swift changes 
. . . L clarified, repeated, wheedled, praised, 
threatened, cajoled, and must admit that it 
took terrific energy and brow-beating to get 
results, (Don’t try to teach more than one or 
two classes a day . . . no one can take it!) 
Although I cracked down hard, I couldn’t 
decimate the class below 22 students. 

Substantial progress was made by all but 
a very few students who “flunked out” at 
semester’s end. A wide musical horizon was 
opened before the class; nervousness wore 
off; pupils learned that music can be fun 
when it is shared with others, however im- 
perfect the performance. All became adept at 
spotting musical and technical deficiencies in 
the others with consequent improvement in 
their own playing. 

My two chief gripes were the pressure of 
other activities which prevented practice, and 
the evidence of inexcusably poor preparation. 
I think the guilt for the latter might well be 
borne fifty-fifty between the teachers and the 
pupils themselves. Appallingly incompetent 
training there certainly was. How it shows up 
by the time students reach the age of 18! 

Few had been taught well technically or 
musically or had even learned to practice 
routinely. Over and over I was compelled to 
teach elementary principles and to think up 
ways of securing (Continued on Page 62) 
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(Organist’s Page 


Watch the details! 


Even top-notch organists can relax into carelessness, 


sO analyze your hymn playing to check on your organ technique. 


TTENTION to detail is perhaps the most 
A important habit that a teacher can in- 
still in his organ students. The query 
recurs time and again: “What can I do to 
improve my organ playing?” Watch details. 
Any organist can improve his hymn playing 
in numerous ways. There are too many pedal 
“clinkers” in hymn-playing. Too many per- 
formers add notes to hymns and chorales. 
Let’s take two hymns apart and see what 
can be done to improve them. We shall ap- 
proach them only from the point of view of 
the notes. (I often tell my choir to forget 
about the notes: I want the sound of the 
whole. But first the notes must be right.) I'll 
leave the interpretation up to you after we 
have studied the notes together. 


I CHOOSE THIS simple hymn so that we 
can analyze it quickly. Try it over in four 
parts at the piano to become familiar with it; 
then take it to the organ. Be sure first that you 
work out a pedaling that is comfortable and 
one that will make the legato elegant (Exam- 
ple 1). I suggest the fattoanes" 


SSS 


After you have mastered this, play the man- 
ual part just as it is marked in Example 2, 
observing the following rules: 
me Repeat the theldd,} only. 
2. Change fingers to preserve legato. 
3. Make a proper break at the end of 
each phrase. 


IT IS IMPORTANT to play only the tenor 
part with the left hand. The habit of playing 
the bass with the left hand (Example 3), in 
addition to playing it with the feet, gets one 
in the habit of adding notes. 
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By Alexander McCurdy 


Note that the end of each phrase should be 
short so that no time will be robbed from the 
following phrase. The French have a good 
rule, although it has many exceptions, that at 
phrase endings, the last note of the phrase 
should be played as if it were exactly half its 


sat 


value. And another phase of this same rule: 
where a note is repeated, the first of the two 
should be played as if it were exactly half its 
value. For example, if there are two repeated 
quarter notes, the first one should be played as 
an eighth. 


Now take a more difficult hymn. Again, 
learn the hymn first on the piano, Canes all 
the repetitions in notes that one would make 


on the piano; then take it to the organ. The 
pedaling is not easy. In Example 4 it is 
marked for you: 

Ex.4 


The really difficult place is the third line. 
How simple it is to make a “clinker” here. 
Getting that left foot up on the right side of 
the keyboard and playing the correct notes 
isn’t easy. However, it is the secret of playing 
this hymn well. 

The three rules mentioned above should be 
observed in the manual parts: repeat the 
melody only, change fingers to preserve legato, 
and make a proper break at the end of each 
phrase. pees on) 


If it is too much to put the pedals and both 
hands together at (Continued on Next Page) 
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once, play the left hand and pedal alone, then 
the right hand and pedal alone, then put them 


all together slowly. (Example 6.) 
Now take a look at the Chorale Prelude, 


“Come Saviour.” as it appears on page 38 of 
this month’s ETUDE. Every detail of finger- 
ing is marked for you, every important indica- 
tion is there for pedaling. Every important 
mark is there for phrasing. It is imperative 
that the editor’s markings should not be 
changed. Dr. Riemenschneider has had lots 
of experience and knows how to get results. 
It is important to learn to take direction. After 
all, when we can really play, perhaps we also 
can make a change or two. I like to think of 
that baseball coach in a grammar school who 
was always telling his new catchers who 
wanted to catch balls with one hand, “Use two 
hands while you are learning, Buddy.” Apply- 
ing this to organ playing, use two feet. 


FOR THE PRESENT play the pedals up 
where they are written and add no notes until 
you know what notes you are adding, and why. 
The idea of always playing the pedals down 
in the lower octave is as bad as always playing 
them in the upper octave, but still | would 
much rather hear the latter because I know 


that the person who does that can do the 
former with an equal degree of assurance. 


IN PLAYING A CHORALE prelude, the 
method used is almost the antithesis of hymn- 
playing. In the chorale, every note is to be 
repeated that should be repeated, then the fer- 
mata at the end of each phrase is observed. 
Note how clearly Dr. Rimenschneider has indi- 
cated the ends of the phrases for you. 

I might suggest that one count the six- 
teenths—in other words, actually count sixteen 
to a bar—for the time being. This chorale is a 
wonderful piece of counterpoint. It looks per- 
fect on paper and is pleasing to the ear hori- 
zontally, but most of all it sounds beautiful 
perpendicularly. All the notes should be played 
precisely together as they come along in the 
counterpoint. Don’t sound like old Aunt Susie 
when she played her hymns in Sunday School 
with the left hand preceding the right. Remem- 
ber hearing her when you were a child? 

Be careful, for good organ playing is merely 
attention to detail. 


A MASTER LESSON ON 


Tchatkovsky's April 


ETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY wrote 

a collection of twelve short piano pieces, 

each representing one of the months of 
the year. Best known among them perhaps is 
“Troika,” written for November, but none of 
the twelve has greater romantic appeal than 
the charming “April.” 

Subtitled “Snowdrops,” “April” must be 
played with nostalgic sentiment and the Slavic 
melancholy so characteristic of Tchaikovsky’s 
melodies. All the opening 24 bars should be 
performed with the utmost suavity, the theme 
being brought out in either hand with an in- 
tense tone but always in mezzoforte or piano 
tone. There should not be too much pedal in 
the opening bars and the left hand accompani- 
ment should be slightly rubato in effect. In 
the fourth bar, after the quarter note E, when 
the fourth beat in the treble has been struck, 
the right hand should be lifted from the key- 
board to make a breath pause before pro- 
ceeding to the next phrase. In bar five, a slight 
accelerando begins, continuing through the 
following bar and lessening, with a slight 
ritardando, in bars seven and eight. At bar 
eight, the first A, a dotted quarter-note in the 
treble, must be emphasized. The melody 
transfers in bar eight to the bass and is 
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By MARK HAMBOURG 


played a trifle more slowly in a declamatory 
manner. 

Another slight ritardando occurs in bar 16, 
but bar 17 returns to tempo. At bar 24, which 
terminates the first section of the piece, the 
bass must be brought out in somewhat rubato 
tempo. 


OPENING THE SECOND section, the 
tempo should quicken as the new ornamented 
figure arises in the treble in bar 26, deco- 
rating the melody and supporting itself in the 
chords played by the left hand. In bars 33 and 
35 slight ritardandos must be introduced, and 
the top eighth notes played by the left hand— 
B, A...A, G in bar 33 and G, F...F, E-natu- 
ral in bar 35—should be brought out. I must 
draw attention to bars 37 and 38, where the 
first two E-naturals in the bass are to be ac- 
centuated and the subsequent answering notes 
(two A’s) in the treble should lightly. echo 
them. Just before the recapitulation of the en- 
tire second section the bass figure in bar 40 
should be played half staccato with a con- 
siderable slowing down of the tempo. 

Bars 41 to 52 repeat what has gone before 
and must be given in a similar style and with 
the same markings. To simplify the mechan- 


ics of playing bar 52 the last two chords in 
the bass may be taken by the right hand, with 
the exception of the two bottom notes, In bar 
54, it is simpler to play with the left hand the 
lower notes of the treble part. The same pro- 
cedure may be applied to bars 56, 57 and 58. 
The eighth-note thirds of the treble part on 
the fifth and sixth beats can be taken with the 
left hand. 

In bar 59 the initial theme returns and 
should be played in the same spirit as in its 
first appearance, until at the close of bar 74 
where the last three quavers in the bass part 
must be brought out especially to introduce 
bar 75. Here a kind of coda starts, to be 
played softly, tenderly, like a poetic summing 
up of the whole composition, 


THE ENTIRE CODA must be played in 
varying shades of piano and pianissimo tone. 
A little ritardando occurs in bar 78, returning 
to tempo in bar 79, Finally at bar 85 the six- 
teenth notes in the treble should be declaimed 
with considerable rubato emphasis, but with- 
out in any way increasing the volume of . 
sound. ; 

Thus, in an atmosphere of reflective lyri- 
cism, this brief music poem ends. 
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April 
No. 4000 SNOWDROPS 
April (Snowdrops) is No. 4 in Tchaikovsky’s cycle, “The Seasons.” Elsewhere in this issue you will find a Master Lesson on this piece by the virtuoso and teacher, 


Mark Hambourg. Grade 4. 
P. TCHAIKOVSKY, Op. 37, No. 4 
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Latin rhythm flavors this sprightly four-hand duet, an effective number of medium difficulty. Grade 3. 
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Here We Go! 
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(Argan (Questions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


@ Our church (Lutheran) has a 
divided chancel, with choir stalls 
on either side. Please give the 
proper seating arrangement, using 
both sides. Heretofore we have 
used only one side, but the mem- 
bership is increasing and_ there 
iswt room to seat them without 
crowding. Each side will seat 
about sixteen. —A.E.S. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING (and 
facing the Altar) the sopranos 
would be in the front rows on the 
right side of the chancel, with the 
tenors behind them on the same 
side. On the left side would be the 
altos in front, with the basses be- 
hind them. There is, however, no 
hard and fast rule, and if some 
other arrangement would give bet- 
ter results in your case it would be 
permissible. 


@ (1) Enclosed is a sketch of 
our church and the location of 
our electronic organ and tone box. 
This is our problem: the tone box 
is in the balcony above the organ, 
which is out from under the bal- 
cony just a little. If I open the 
crescendo pedal so that it is loud 
enough for me to hear it during 
congregational singing, the people 
in the back say it is entirely too 
loud. Would the volume be more 
equal if the box were more in the 
center of the room? Perhaps we 
could fix a place for the tone box 
in the wall back of the pulpit. 

(2) I have been told that peo- 
ple absorb sound, therefore I sup- 
posed the larger the crowd the 
more volume would be needed, but 
from remarks I have heard on dif- 
ferent occasions I must be wrong. 
! have practiced in an empty 
church, and then found at the 
service that my registration seemed 


too loud. SAK 


(1) THE LOCATION of the 
tone box is of fundamental im- 
portance, and the firm who in- 
stalled the organ should have the 
scientific background to determine 
the best location, as well as the 
advantage of being on the ground 
so that experiments could be made 
for best results. From your sketch 
we rather think the trouble lies in 
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the fact that the console is located 
sufficiently under the balcony to 
prevent your hearing more than a 
small part of the volume actually 
emanating from the tone box. As 
a result the organ is playing much 
louder than your own hearing sug- 
gests. To overcome this the tone 
box should be placed where you 
will receive full volume, and will 
thus be able to know better the 
effect in the church auditorium. 
The location behind the pulpit 
would seem to be quite suitable, 
but it should be fairly high in order 
to avoid discomfort to the minis- 
ter. Before going to this trouble 
you might experiment with other 
locations, keeping in mind that it 
must be completely within full 
hearing at the console. 

(2) It is true that people do ab- 
sorb sound, but it is in an acous- 
tical sense, and not so much a mat- 
ter of volume. In an empty church 
there are likely to be reverbera- 
tions of “echo” conditions which 
would be absorbed when the con- 
gregation is present. After you 
have located the tone box this other 
problem may solve itself. 


@ For some time I have been com- 
posing for the piano. Recently I 
have undertaken to write for the 
organ, having in mind the possi- 
bilities of the organ, but it appears 
that what I intend for the organ 
fails to meet the technical require- 
ments of that instrument. I shall 
appreciate your advising me the 
title, author and publisher of a 
book on organ technique.—C.L.H. 


WE HAVE BEEN unable to 
locate a text book which will sup- 
ply just the sort of information 
needed for this work; in fact we 
rather feel that a practical knowl- 
edge of organ playing would be 
desirable almost to the point of 
being essential. Sufficient organ 
lessons to enable you to become 
familiar with the playing mechan- 
ism and tonal qualities of the 
organ would help you very mate- 
rially. It is possible a book on 
registration would be of some 
value, in which case we suggest 
“Primer of Organ Registration” 


by Nevin. 


Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other orgon — one 
of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting ot $1285*. 


Cnjoy a Lammond Organ in 
your own home, for oily 1255 / 


You press the keys of your Hammond 
Organ and a miracle of music happens. 

A tiny melody becomes a symphony 
of color as you call upon velvet strings, 
wistful reeds,and haunting woodwinds. 
Your cares of the day are swept away. 
You become part of the music and 
little else seerms to matter. 

No other—only the Hammond Or- 
gan inspires you to play with such feel- 
ing and freedom. Why wait? 

Prices start at $1285*— 
less than many fine pianos! 
Consider the wealth of pleasure a 
Hammond Organ offers. Then consider 
the price—less than you'd pay for many 
fine pianos. Convenient terms are avail- 
able through most dealers. 
You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
You don’t have to know music. In fact, 
you need never have studied music at 


| FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the 


following Hammond Organ models: 


(J Spinet Model 
[1] Home Model 


(0 Church Model 
J Concert Model 


Serer 


all. In less than a month, you can learn 
to play at least half a dozen simple 
pieces of music on your Hammond 
Organ. It’s much easier than you think, 
for thousands of owners have already 
done it. 

Looks at home in your home! 
Choose one of several models of the 
Hammond Organ. It will fit beautifully 
into your living room, whatever the 
size of the room. Installation is simply 
a matter of plugging into an electric 
outlet. Then you're ready to play. Only 
the Hammond Organ never needs 
tuning. 

Mail the coupon today! 

At your dealer’s, you can hear and 
play the Hammond Organ. Spend an 
hour with this instrument, proved by 
years of service in homes and churches 
throughout the world. For more infor- 
mation and the name of the dealer 
nearest you, mail the coupon now. 


CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


' 

i} 

1 

i} 

i] 

' 

' Concert Model has 32-note 
, AGO pedal keyboard and an 
1 additional +Pedal Solo Unit, 
' tunable to preference by 

1 the organist. 

‘ 

‘ 

i 

' 


*f.0.b, Chicago. Prices include 


Federal excise tox which is 
rebated to churches, 
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here . 


are Century's latest publications 
for grades | and 2. .20¢ a copy. 


SHURA DVORINE 


3636 At Church 

3937 Dopo the Donkey 
3938 Lonely Shore 

3939 Song of the Prairie 
3940 Yellow Butterfly 


MEETING THE MASTERS 
Very easy arrangements 
FANNY G. ECKHARDT 


3957. Beethoven for the Young Pianist 
3958 Brahms for the Young Pianist 
3959 Chopin for the Young Pianist 
3960 Mozart for the Young Pianist 
3961 Schubert for the Young Pianist 
3962 Schumann for the Young Pianist 
3963 Tschaikowsky for the Young Pianist 
3964 Wagner for the Young Pianist 


WILLIAM KREVIT 


3942 The Clowns 
3941 Little Lost Bear 
3943 Picnic Party 
3944 Trapeze Waltz 


“STATES OF OUR NATION" 
Additions to this popular 2nd 
grade folk song series by 
BERNARD WHITEFIELD 


*3951 
*3952 
*3953 
*3954 
*3955 
*3956 


California 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


* These pieces have words for singing if de- 
sired. Our graded and classified or our com- 
plete catalogue listing over 3900 numbers is 
free at your dealers or on request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 West 63rd St. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—50th YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


‘NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


new phonograph records give true piano tones. We 
furnish professional tools (record player if needed), 
instruction manuals, including spinet tuning. Full 
training in piano repair—and how to line up work 
for BIG earnings. Send today for free literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 440, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


PIANO and INSTRUMENTAL TEACHERS!! 


A NEW... 
WEEKLY MUSIC LESSON 
REPORT CARD 


a new, concise record for giving a complete re- 
port of pupil’s weekly lessons to parents. This 
attractive card which can be conveniently clipped 


to pupil’s study book is designed for 24 lessons 
and includes: Note to Parents; Lesson Dates; 
15 phases for grading; Parent’s signature col- 
umn; explanation of grade markings; examples 
of grade marking, etc. 

CE.......5¢ each; 25 for $1.00 

(copyright 1950) 
Send 6c in stamps for sample to 


DUNCAN PIANO STUDIO 


1559 Home Avenue, Dayton 7, Ohio. 
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TOSCANINI TOURS AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the Maestro’s consent. Once he had 
that, we’d see what could be done. 

Four days later, West called me 
at the hospital to tell me the 
Maestro had consented to the tour. 
Next day I left the hospita! and 
met with Samuel Chotzinoff, NBC 
and RCA-Victor musical director. 
and a close friend of the Maestro. 
Together we worked out details 
of costs, special train arrange- 
ments, number of concerts, alter- 
native routes, type and size of 
auditoriums, printing needs. 

Next morning I~ telephoned 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlan- 
ta, San Francisco and Pittsburgh. 
In addition I sent out about 20 
telegrams. The gist of each mes- 
sage was: “Can you secure such 
and such a hall on such and such 
a date for the biggest attraction 
in the concert field today?” 

Twenty-four hours later I had 
received 17 confirmations of dates 
and auditoriums requested. There 
were slight delays in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Pittsburgh, but 
these were quickly adjusted. 

By the end of the day, the tour 
was set, and clients did not even 
know what the attraction was to be. 
Several tried to guess. When one 
asked, “Is it Toscanini?” I could 
only answer, “Would that be bad?” 

I cannot think of another tour of 
this size which was booked on such 
short notice and with so little pre- 
liminary fanfare. Nor one which 
sold out so quickly. Carnegie Hall 
was filled before we had time to 


get tickets printed. At the request 
of Governor Warren of California, 
I tried to get one of the Pasadena 
concerts transferred to Sacramen- 
to, the State capital, but all 6,000 
seats to the two events had been 
sold. | 

The tour will mark first appear- 
ances by Toscanini and the orches- 
tra in most instances, although 
they have played public concerts 
in New York, Washington and 
other Eastern cities. The most ex- 
tensive trip previously undertaken 
by the group was its tour of South 
America in the summer of 1940, 

On shipboard, Toscanini entered 
with zest into the musicians’ antics. 
Having himself first crossed the 
equator as a young cellist of 18, he 
was an amused spectator when 
Father Neptune came aboard. Tos- 
canini laughed loudest when the 
orchestra’s personnel manager, 
forced to crawl through an impro- 
vised tunnel, was met with a bar- 
rage of eggs. 


THE SEAGOING musicians 
once tuned in via short-wave to a 
broadcast of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. At the Allegretto, Tos- 
canini scowled. “Too fast!” he ex- 
claimed. By the time the perform- 
ance ended, he was furious. 

Then an Oxonian voice said: 
“You have just heard a recorded 
performance of the Beethoven Sev- 
enth Symphony, conducted by Ar- 
turo Toscanini.” 

THE Enp 


By the end of the day Toscanini’s tour was set... 


1. New York, Carnegie Hall...... April 14 
2. Baltimore, Lyric Theatre........ April 17 
3. Richmond, Mosque Theatre...... April 19 
4. Atlanta, Auditorium............. April 22 
5. New Orleans, Auditorium....... April 25 
6. Houston, Auditorium............ April 27 
7. Austin, Texas Univ, Auditorium ..April 29 
8. Dallas, Auditorium............... May | 
9. Pasadena, Auditorium.......... May 3, 5 
10. San Francisco, Opera House....May 7 


11. Portland, Auditorium............ May 9 
12. Seattle, Auditorium.............. May 10 
13. Denver, Auditorium............-. May 13 
14. St. Lovis, Keil Auditorium........ May 15 
15. Chicago Opera House........... May 17 


16. Detroit, Masonic Auditorium..... May 19 
17. Cleveland, Public Auditorium....May 21 
18. Pittsburgh, Syria Mosque......... May 23 
19. Washington, Constitution Hall...May 25 
20. Philadelphia, Academy of Music. May 27 


is something for every musical 
taste in Century Edition at 20c a 
copy. , 


EARLY FRENCH KEYBOARD MUSIC 
. .. Masterfully Edited by 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 


3903 COUPERIN, The Butterflies, Dm-2-4 
3904 ue The Fickle Countrymaid, 
3905 DAGINCOURT, The Windmill, D-4 
3906 DAQUIN, The Swallow, D-4 

3907 RAMEAU, The Hen, Gm-4 


PIANO SOLOS 
in Grades 3, 4 and 5 


3899 BACH, Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, -5 

3909 BARTOK, Evening in the Country, 2-3 

3910 BEETHOVEN, Bagatelle Op. 33 No. 6, D-3 

3898 BEETHOVEN, Polonaise, Op. 89, C-5 

3902 BRAHMS, Rhapsody Op. I19 No. 4, Eb-4 

3843. CHOPIN, Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53, 5-6 

3901 CHOPIN, Three Etudes (Posthumous), -4 

3946 COWELL, All Dressed Up, D-3 

3947 COWELL, The Good Old Days, Dm-3 

3948 COWELL, Homesick Lilt, F-3 

3949, COWELL, Pa Jigs Them All Down, G-3 

3950 COWELL, Pegleg Dance, Am-4 

3913, HANDEL, Adagio & Bourree, (Water 
Music), -3 

HANDEL, Air (Water Music), F-3 

HANDEL, Andante & Hornpipe (Water 
Music), F-3 

3911 KABALEVSKY, Sonatina, Am-2-3 

3912 LIADOV, Prelude in Bb Minor, -3 

3849 NEVIN, Narcissus, Ab-3 

3900 SCHUBERT, Moment Musical, Op. 94 

No. I, C-4 
3908 SCHYTTE, Witches Revel, Am-3 
ORGAN SOLOS 


Arranged by Kenneth Walton 


3927 Arioso, Medium 

3928 The Palms (Les Rameoux) Medium 
3929 Star of the East, Medium 

3930 Elegie, Easy 

3931 Coronation March, Medium 

3932 Evening Star, Medium 


3914 
3915 


Our graded and classified or our complete 
catalogue listing over 3900 numbers is free at 
your dealers or on request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


47 West 63rd St. 


IN YOUR PIANO 
KEEPS IT READY TO PLAY!” 


New electric Dampp-Chaser controls 
moisture in any piano. Stops rust, 
sluggish action, sticking keys. Results 
guaranteed or money back. If your 
music dealer can not supply you, send 
$6.95 check for post-paid shipment, 
Please include dealer's name with order. 


DAMPP-CHASER * 


THE PIANOLIFE SAVER 


Dampp-Chaser, Inc., Dept. 2 
NE 979, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
— HTRADE MARK 


OBERLIN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A Division of Oberlin College 
Thorough instruction in all branch- 
es of music .. . 46 specialist 
teachers .. . excellent equipment 
. +» concerts by world-famous 
musicians and organizations .. . 
weekly student recitals . .. for 


these reasons Oberlin attracts se- 
rious and talented students. De- 
grees: Mus.B., Ed. Mus. B., A.B. 
with music 
catalog. 
David R. Robertson, Director 
Oberlin, Ohio 


major. Write for 


Box 540 
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THE ART OF CHORAL CONDUCTING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


we have made a_ notable start 
toward becoming a singing nation. 
We have now in the United States 
a few great choirs. We have many 
good choirs, and we have thou- 
sands of choirs which are medio- 
cre or less than that. ‘ 

There are approximately 253,- 
762 churches in the United States, 
having one to eight choirs each. 
There are 2,063 universities, col- 
leges and junior colleges, in whose 
music education programs choirs 
occupy a very prominent place. In 
our 27,608 high schools, some of 
our best choirs are to be found, 
while in our public schools we find 
splendid choirs of treble voices 
throughout all the grades. 

We may rejoice in the fact that 
we are earning the right to call 
ourselves a choral nation. Per- 
sonally, my sincerest desire is to 
find a way to make the 90 per cent 
of our people who do not play in- 
struments able to find new joy in 
creative expression through choral 
singing. 

Materials are necessary for such 
a program. Since the war we have 
been developing the Westminster 
Choir College Library for the pur- 
pose of finding music for the tour- 
ing Westminster Choir, of assist- 
ing college and high school choirs 
in their search for program mate- 
rial, and of satisfying the ever- 
increasing demand that continues 
to come from churches for music 
that lives and has a message for 
our day. 


HE Westminster Choir College, 

in conjunction with the Theo- 
dore Presser Company, will make 
this music known and available to 
all choirs and choir conductors 
who are interested in such mate- 
rials, 
This whole adventure is exciting 
to me. There is not only great 
music, composed in the past, which 
still lives today, but also there is 
great contemporary music. In ad- 
dition to making this music avail- 
able, we shall, through a series of 
recordings, present it as sung by 
the Westminster Choir, with ac- 
companying teaching plans and in- 
structions. Orchestral conductors 
have long used this method. 
In these various ways I hope to 
present the fundamentals of good 
choral singing. 
I have been privileged to work 
with many choirs. For 28 years I 
have toured with Westminster 
Choir throughout the United States, 
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Canada and Europe, and through 
this touring I have discovered 
what kind of music gives the great- 
est joy to the choir member while 
he is singing and the greatest en- 
joyment to him in the future when 
his singing becomes a memory. I 
have also observed what kind of 
music creates in the audience an 
aesthetic appreciation that makes 
for lasting pleasure. During the 
past 14 or 15 years, Westminster 
Choir College has given about 115 
concerts with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing under 
some of the greatest conductors of 
our time. 

In each of our performances 
under the baton of these inspired 
conductors, I have found certain 
fundamentals demanded. 


JUST WHAT is meant by “fun- 
damentals?” [ shall be honored to 
present each month in ETUDE an 
article on choral singing. In future 
articles of this series I hope that 
I may be able to bring to you an 
understanding of what I mean by 
the word “fundamentals.” I shall 
endeavor to do this with sufficient 
clarity so that the solo singer, the 
choir singer and the conductor 
may gain something of value from 
the discussion. 

Choral singing is complex, be- 
cause it requires the doing at one 
and the same time of many simple 
things. A great choir is like a 
beautiful tapestry where single 
threads of silver and gold, of crim- 
son and purple intertwine. The 
beauty of the tapestry depends not 
alone on the strength and beauty 
of the thread, but also on the artist, 
the skill and creative ability of the 
weaver. 


CHOIR SINGING demands the 
same sort of weaving. You have 
the intertwining of threads of vi- 
bration that convey to the listener 
all colors, but this intertwining 
the choir singer rarely hears. His 
problem is the perfecting of his 
own thread of tone. For this -rea- 
son we need a conductor who can 
hear as well as weave these threads 
in tone. If the weaving is done so 
that all these threads, each one 
beautiful in itself, intertwine and 
make patterns that unite the per- 
former and the listener in aesthetic 
realization, great art has been 
achieved. 

Tue END 


Announcing the Fourteenth Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 pean 2 na 18 TO eke 22 


Orchestra Ensembles Instrument Classes 


Only $85. 00 
For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT : ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write JamEs E. VAN Peursem, Director 


Band e 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE GrAss REGION OF KENTUCKY 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 


62nd year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 573 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello, Brass, 
Woodwinds, and Percussion instruments, Public School Music, Composi- 
tion, Church Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony, Bachelor’s and Master's 


Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. Catalog. 


College of Music, Room 115, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS., B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 
Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 
All Branches of Music. Special Instruction for Children and Non-Professionals 
Address Registrar, 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati, Complete school of music—Faculty of 
international reputation. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 
campus. Address. 

Dept. E. T., C. M. BENJAMIN, Registrar, CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


Obhe Clebeland Institute of (/)usic 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 


Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 
Clarence Eidam Rossetter Cole 
President Member NASM Dean 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mgr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


* Summer School begins June 
12. 
* Faculty of 110. 
Summer Guest Teachers 
GUY MAIER—PIANIST 


COLLEGE MUSIC JULY 24 to 28 


HERBERT GOULD—VOICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC JUNE 12 to AUG. 12 
“LaSalle at Twelfth, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Now in 80TH SEASON Chartered by State 
JANI SZANTO, President-Director, 1617 Spruce St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
Special Opera Department—Master Classes with Noted Artists 
Inquiries Welcomed — Catalogue on Request 
Approved for Veterans Training 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


Studies in Applied and Theoretical Music leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music. 


Bulletin on Request 
Chicago 5, Ilinois 


430 So. Michigan Ave. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 26—August 4, 1950 


FALL SESSION 
September 25, 1950—June 2, 195] 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


SHERWOOD TRAINS 
CAREER MUSICIANS 


The training given by the Sher- 


School 


wood Music 


music. Degree courses in piano, 
voice, violin, organ, cello, wind 
instruments, public school music, 


theory, 


conducting, 
Dormitory 


moderate cost. Approved for Vet- 


erans. For free 


composition. 
accommodations at 


catalog, 


profes- 
sional training in every branch of 


write 


Arthur Wildman, 1014 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 5, II. 


SUMMER SESSION STARTS JUNE 19 


—SHERWOOD 


MUSIC 
SCHOOL 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


CARNEGIE FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Instrumental—solo, orchestra. VYocal—solo 
and ensemble; opera. Music education— 
teaching and supervising vocal and instru- 
mental music in public and private schools. 
Music Composition—theory and composi- 
tion for schools and public performances. 
Teachers of national and international rep- 
utation. Students’ full symphony orchestra. 
Public recitals: individual, group. Chorus. 
Graduates with top professional records. 
Coed. Enroll now for September classes. 
Illustrated catalog. 


BOX E, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Teachers!...Students!! 
PLAY POPULAR SONGS 
Be a Piano Stylist! 


e Jazz e Swing e Jump e Boogie-Woogie 


Our NEW 150 page Piano Instruction Book will 
teach you the secrets of playing and teaching Popular 
Music with all the fancy embellishments employed by 
the professional. Make Your Own Arrangements— 
Add Notes — Chords — Basses — Breaks — Blues — 
Rhythms—Modulations—Transposing—Orchestra and 
Radio Playing — Introductions — Endings etc, 1001 
Sparkling New Ideas. Not an ear or correspondence 
system. You receive Cavanaugh’s Instruction Manual 
which shows you step by step how to apply contents 
of this Famous Book to any Popular Song. For Be- 
ginner, Medium or Advanced Student. Order your 
Book NOW! TODAY!! Price $12.50 Complete. 


Postpaid and insured anywhere in the world. 


CAVANAUGH PIANO SCHOOLS 
475 Fifth Ave. Dept. E New York 17, N. Y. 


The Neglected 


Lateral Finger Movement 


sl Riess importance of clean finger 
action has been duly stressed 
in all books of technique or tech- 
nical exercises; but finger action 
is generally interpreted as the ver- 
tical movement in the depressing 
of the piano key. A far more im- 
portant aspect of finger technique 
is the sidewise movement of a fin- 
ger from one key to another. When 
we realize that the moment we 
extend our fingers beyond the sim- 
ple five-finger position we are 
bringing into play the abductor 
and adductor muscles (muscles 
imployed in the lateral finger 
movements), then we also realize 
the preeminence of lateral move- 
ments over vertical. A comparison 
ot the standard form of finger ex- 
ercises with the writer's version, 
which includes lateral movement, 
wilt best illustrate the point. 

Here is the usual form: (Ex. 1) 


By Paul Creston 


And here is the exercise with lat- 
eral movements: (Ex. 2) 


Of course, it must not be thought 
that the usual form (Ex. 1) of fin- 
ger exercises is useless and must be 
abolished. On the contrary, they 
should be perfected before pro- 
ceeding to the more difficult ver- 
sion containing the added lateral 
features. This lateral finger move- 
ment can and should be practiced 
in double thirds and sixths as 
well, as will be noted in the list 
of exercises below. And for really 
advanced players, the principle 
can be applied to lateral ARM 
movements, which, however, will 
not be treated in this article. 

Below are several examples, both 
single and double-note, from the 
writer’s technical notebook. 


Transpose to other ses 
: ahr : 
§ : 


5 Trans 
3 4 ranspose 
qiit ‘ A 
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its appointment as Exclusive Publisher 


of all 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE MUSIC 


effective February 1, 1950 


Each season’s outstanding choral works carefully selected, arranged and 


program-tested by Dr. John Finley Williamson and his associates- 
With 


Recordings by the Westminster Choir and master lessons by Dr. William- 


son on Presser 78 rpm non-breakable Vinylite records—available soon. 


Hear the superb interpretations of these works by this magnificent choir, 


and then study the score under the personal instruction of Dr. Williamson. 


Lheedlore Broser Ge 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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Rhythmgrams 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


al? glad we’re going to play 
anagrams today,” exclaimed 
Ethel. “I think they’re lots of fun.” 

“I hope I get the most words,” 
said Hal. 

“Who said words?” asked Dick. 
“These are not going to be words. 
We are not going to do spelling 
today. we’re going to do arithme- 
tic. That’s different.” 

“Arithmetic anagrams? I never 
heard of that,” remarked Ethel. 

“Well, you'll know all about it 
when this meeting is over. Here’s 
what we do. I’m the leader, so I 


stele i seare 
Seaaieecese 
wiatllalvaraecate 


will give you one measure of six 
eighth-notes. Each player takes 
pencil and paper (hope your pen- 
cils have rubbers, too), and writes 


down as many different combina- 
tions as you can think of, by 
changing some of the eighth notes 
into sixteenths (see example) .” 

“Ready? The game is to see 
who can get the most patterns, 
with an extra point for each pat- 
tern that no one else thought of. 
Time is up in ten minutes. GO!” 

After that, the room was very 
quiet for a while and at the end of 
ten minutes Dick announced, 
“Time’s up.” 

There were sighs of relief as 
each one picked up his paper. 
“Now,” said Dick, “You don’t 
name your patterns, you clap 
them.” Each one clapped his pat- 
terns as the others checked off their 
lists. 


“That was certainly a good. 


work-out,” enthused George. 
“Let's play Rhythmgrams again 

at the next meeting,” said Helen, 

“T think I can win the next time.” 


Opera Titles Game 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


The following opera titles ap- 
pear in their original form. Can 
you give the name of each one in 
its usual English form? The first 
one to give them all correctly 
(spoken or written) is the winner. 


1, La Sonnambula (by Bel- 
lini); 2, I Pagliacci (by Leon- 
cavallo); 3, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana (by Mascagni) ; 4, Le Nozze 
di Figaro (by Mozart); 5, Die 
Zauberflite (by Mozart); 6, 
Contes d’Hoffmann (by Offen- 
bach); 7, La Gioconda (by 
Ponchielli) ; 8, Le Cog d’Or (by 
Rimsky-Korsakov); 9, Tl Bar- 
biere di Siviglia (by Rossini) ; 
10, Le Rossignol (by Stravin- 
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sky) ; 11, Der Rosenkavalier (by 
Richard Strauss) ; 12, 11 Trova- 
tore (by Verdi) ; 13, La Traviata 
(by Verdi); 14, Goétterdamme- 
rung (by Wagner); 15, Der 
Freischiitz (by Weber). 


Answers to Opera Title Game 


1, The Somnambulist (The Sleep 
Walker); 2, The Players; 3, Rustic 
Chivalry; 4, The Marriage of Figaro; 
5, The Magic Flute; 6, Tales of Hoff- 
mann; 7, The Joyful One; 8, The Golden 
Cock; 9, The Barber of Seville; 10, 
The Nightingale; 11, The Knight of 
the Rose; 12, The Troubadour; 13, The 
Strayed One (though seldom trans- 
lated); 14, The Dusk of the Gods; 
15, The Freeshooter, or the Enchanted 
Hunter. 


Edited by ELIZABETH A. GEST 


Busy Debussy 


ES, Debussy (1862-1918) kept 
himself very busy, as it takes 
a long time to compose and or- 
chestrate a large work, such as a 
symphony. Debussy did not seem to 
enjoy writing symphonies as much 
as “symphonic poems,” which re- 
semble symphonies in some ways, 
but they are of irregular form and 
usually attempt to tell a story or 
describe something. 
A partial list of Debussy’s sym- 
phonic poems and other large com- 


Claude Debussy 


positions includes the following: 
Printemps (Springtime) for or- 
chestra; Prelude to the Afternoon 
of a Faun (this he calls a sym- 
phonic ecologue; a faun was a 
character in Roman mythology, 
half human with pointed ears and 


goat’s feet) ; “The Sea,” which he 
describes as Three Symphonic — 
Sketches for Orchestra; Rhapsody | 
for clarinet and orchestra; Ber- — 
ceuse Héroique for piano and or- 
chestra; Fantasie for piano and | 
orchestra; “Three Nocturnes for | 
orchestra”; the opera Pellélas and | 
Mélisande (which he calls a lyric 
drama); the cantata “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” (“The Prodigal Son”). 
Besides these large compositions | 
he wrote over fifty songs and over 
sixty piano pieces, also pieces for 
other instruments, including a 
String Quartette. 
Yes, that kept him busy. Yet he 
did more. He found time to write 


over fifty articles about music for } 


various magazines, and to edit 
quantities of music of other com- 
posers for a publisher. He edited 
the complete works of Chopin, the 
Sonatas for Violin and Piano by 
Bach. He transcribed, among other 
things, Schumann’s “Six Varia- 
tions in Canon Form’; Saint- 
Saéns’ Second Symphony; and 
the Overture to Wagner’s opera, 
“The Flying Dutchman.” Besides 
these, he arranged several com- 
positions for two pianos. 

Yes, Debussy was busy! 


The Mute 


Ve instruments require the 

help of some mechanical 
device to enable the performer to 
produce a softer than normal 
tone. You know your piano has a 
special pedal for this, which is 
usually called the soft pedal. This 
pedal does its job in two ways, 
depending on the type of piano on 
which it works. On grand pianos 
the pedal shifts the entire key- 
board a wee bit so that the ham- 
mers hit only two of the three 
strings of each tone. On upright 
pianos the pedal shifts the ham- 
mers nearer the strings so that 
they give a gentler tap on the 
wires. Other instruments have 
other methods of controlling the 
volume of tone. 

On the violin and viola, and also 
the ’cello, the mute, or sordino is 
frequently used; it is used less fre- 
quently on the double bass. The 
mute, as those of you who play the 
violin know, is a small _three- 
pronged device, usually made of 


—Soft-Pedaling the Instruments 


wood, which is clasped on to the 
instrument’s bridge. When the en- 
tire violin section of a symphony 
orchestra is muted, the effect is 
very noticeable. 

The tone of the brass instru- 
ments is usually made. softer by 
means of a pear-shaped mute of 
wood or metal, which is inserted 
into the bell of the horn. In the 
case of the French horn, the play- 
er sometimes puts his hand in the 
bell instead of inserting the mute. 

The wood wind instruments do 
not use mutes, as no satisfactory 
type has been invented, and their 
tone, being more controllable, does 
not require an artificial mute. 

Drums can be muted, or muffled 
by placing a piece of cloth over 
the drumhead. The sticks can also 
be changed to softer knobs for 
certain effects. 

The next time you see an or- 
chestra perform, look for the 
mutes, then listen carefully for the 
muted tone. 
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MEETING MUSIC 


. the modern way! 


JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month 
for the neatest and best stories or essays and for answers to 
puzzles. Contest is open to all boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age. 


Class A—15 to 18 years of age; Class B—12 to 15; 
Class C—under 12 years. 


Pauline Heidelberger 


MASTER METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO 


For Private or 


s : 4 2 Class Instructions. 
Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future 


issue of the ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will 
receive honorable mention. 


Happy Days e 


Price, each 

Books | and II I5¢ 
THESE BOOKS GIVE THE EARLIEST BEGINNER A FOUNDATION 
IN PLANO STUDY THROUGH ACTUAL PARTICIPATION IN 
RHYTHM. SIGHT-READING, HARMONY AND TRANSPOSITION, 


HAPPY DAYS, BOOK I emphasizes the five fundamentals of Time, 
Note-Reading, Technique, Harmony and Interpretation. 


HAPPY DAYS, BOOK II continues exactly where BOOK | ends. The 
two books together constitute grade | requirements. 

BUSY DAYS, BOOK I is a supplementary book to be used with 
HAPPY DAYS, BOOK I. Provides extra music for sight-reading. 


BUSY DAYS, BOOK II to be used with HAPPY DAYS, BOOK II 
provides worthwhile practice material. 


MASTER METHOD PIANO NORMAL AND TEACHER’S MANUAL 


It contains all the information necessary to teach the fundamentals 
of good musicianship. Price, $1.00. 

as other articles in ETUDE. Unfortun- 

ately I receive my copy too late to enter 


the monthly contests. I am fond of wml [ILLS Music. 


music and am learning to play piano. | — = 
One of my hobbies is collecting classical 
records and I now have over one hundred 
recordings. My favorites are by Bee- 
thoven. 
I would be pleased to hear from other 
music lovers. 
Robin-Anne Harvey (Age 14) 
South Africa. 


Busy Days 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper 
Books I and Il 


left corner of your paper and put your address on upper right 
corner of your paper. Write on one side of paper only. Do not 
use typewriters and do not have anyone copy your work for you. 

Essay must contain not over one hundred and fifty words and 
must be received by JUNIOR ETUDE, BRYN MAWR, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, on or before the first of May. No essay this month. 


Puzzle appears below. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to Letters on this page 
in care of Junior Etude, and they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 


NOTICE: As there was no contest 
in December there are no Decem- 
ber results this month. 


Etude: 


I have been thinking for a long time 
about writing to you to tell you how 


much IT enjoy JUNIOR ETUDE, as well 


Festival Puzzle Dear Junior 


THE INITIALS of the follow- 
ing, when correctly arranged, will 
spell the name of a festival that 
comes this year in April. (Answers 
must include all the words). 


1. A sacred song. 

2. A form of piano touch. 

3. A term meaning to become 
slower gradually. 

4. A faint reflected sound. 

5. A musical study to develop 
skill. 

6. The correct name of the 

kettle drums. 


Dear Junior Etude: 


I wrote to you once before but you 
did not have space to print my letter. 
I take lessons on the piano, the clarinet, 


NOW for the first time ETUDE offers you the opportunity to earn the world’s finest 
music on superb Red Seal, or the new unbreakable 45 rpm Vinylite records. Make your 
selection from the following: 


the bella lyra and I also have an organ. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have taken piano lessons for several 
years and my ambition is to be a musi- 
cian. I would like to hear from other 
music lovers. 

Helen Alexander (Age 13), 
North Carolina. 


I am one of the pianists of our school 
Glee Club, in which I also sing, and I 
sing in our church choir. 
From your friend, 
Roberta Hoehne (Age 11), 


Pennsylvania. 


CLASSICAL 12’' RED SEAL or 45 RPM ALBUMS 


4-Pocket Albums 


“Grand Canyon Suite’’ (Grofe) 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 

“Album of Strauss Waltzes’’ 
(Johann Strauss, Jr.) Boston Pops 
Orch. Arthur Fiedler, Cond. 
“Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90” 
(Brahms) Boston Symphony 
Orch. Serge Koussevitsky, Cond. 


5-Pocket Albums 
“Scheherazade’’ — Symphonic 


Suite (Rimsky-Korsakoff) San 
Francisco Symphony—Pierre 
Monteux, Conductor. 

“The Swan Lake’ (Tchaikovsky) 
St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann, Cond. 


“Symphony No. 6 tn B Minor, 
Op. 74” (Pathetique) (Tchat- 
kovsky) Arturo Toscanini and 


the NBC Orchestra. 


6-Pocket Albums 
“Sleeping Beauty Ballet"’ 


Leopold Stokowski 
Orchestra. 


“Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat, 
Op. 55" (Eroica) (Beethoven) 
Boston Symphony Orch., Serge 
Koussevitsky, Conductor. 


(Excerpts) 
and his Symphony 


(Excerpts) (Bizet) 
Swarthout, Albanese, Vinay, 
Merrill, Votipka, Browning, 
Amato, Cehanovysky, with RCA 
Victor Choral and Orchestra, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Conductor and 
Robert Shaw, Choral Director. 


“Carmen” 


JUST RELEASED! 78 RPM RCA VICTOR POPULAR MUSIC 3-Pocket Albums (6 selections each) 


~ Tommy Dorsey plays Cole Porter Vaughn Monroe plays Victor Herbert 


Sammy Kaye plays Irving Berlin Larry Green plays Vincent Youmans 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN 
EARN YOUR CHOICE OF 
THESE SUPERB ALBUMS: 
As a regular reader of 
ETUDE you know its up- 
to-the-minute articles on 
voice, piano, choir, violin, 
orchestra, and the features 
on today’s musical greats 
will make selling easy. The 
table co right explains how 
these albums may be yours. 


ETUDE Special Introductory Price: 15 months only $3. Good until April 30, 1950 


Regular Price: 1 year $3 2 years $5 3 years $7 


Simply send names and addresses of the new ETUDE subscribers, also your name and address, on plain 
paper, with full remittance to— 


ETUDE 80x 290, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
This offer expires June 30, 1950. Sorry, None May Be Sold. Good in continental U. S. only. 


For each of the above 3-pocket albums you sell $14. worth of ETUDE. 


78 RPM 12’’ RED SEAL RECORDS 
YOU SELL $18. worth of ETUDE subscriptions; YOU GET a 4-pocket album 
YOU SELL $21. UE Atha Hg YOU GETa5 "“" s 
VOU SELLS 2e Ben 88 ve YOU GETa6é "“ 7 


The NEW 45 RPM RECORDS 


YOU SELL $15. worth of ETUDE subscriptions; YOU GET a 4-pocket album 
YOU SELL $18. Jee & sig YOUGETa5 "“ 4 
YOU SELL $20. woo ” " YOU GET a6 “ “ 


Boys’ Recital, Centerville, Tenn. 


Ivan Harber, Richard Warren, Nicholas Damico, Wayne Pace, 
David Lynn, Curtis Brown Jr., Walter Will Murphy, Jimmy Harber, 
Travis Nickell, Gary Harber, Jimmy Warren. 
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THE CHANGING VOICE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ineffectual. To be strengthened and 
enriched they need amplification 
and “coloring.” These improve- 
ments are effected through the 
agency of the chest, the nose, the 
sinuses and the mouth, the action 
of which may be compared to the 
sounding board of a violin. 

Mr. William Ripley Dorr, foun- 
der and conductor of Saint Luke’s 
Choristers, Long Beach, California, 
permits the continued use of the 
changing voice, but only with care- 
ful restrictions. He says that “with- 
out a single exception every boy 
soloist I have developed and car- 
ried through the change has had 
a mature voice of exceptional 


quality, and I have never had a 
boy stay with the choir in the 
counter-tenor section who has not 
had a useful voice when it settled.” 

The reference to counter-tenor 
voices raises a question of ter- 
minology. The terms alto, male- 
alto, counter-tenor, acute tenor. 
mezzo-soprano, and contralto are 
all appellations for the voices 
which sing in the range between 
soprano and tenor. Some choir- 
masters draw fine lines of distinc- 
tion between these terms for use 
in their own choral groups, espe- 
cially when their boys sing in 
many divided parts. The counter- 
tenor voices developed by Mr. 


Dorr may be observed by listening 
to recordings of the Saint Luke’s 
Choristers. 


MR. PAUL ALLEN BEYMER, 
who has had much experience with 
boys’ voices through his summer 
choir school in Ohio, takes a very 
practical attitude toward the mat- 
ter of resting the voice. He says, 
“T can see no more reason for a 
boy ceasing to use the muscles 
necessary in singing during his 
adolescent years than to have him 
stop playing baseball and basket- 
ball to rest his arm and leg mus- 
cles.” He speaks of the fine ma- 
tured voices he has known to have 
been used through the change. “In 
two cases,” he says, “the boys 
continued alto up to 19 years of 
age and have since become splen- 


did baritone soloists.” 

Some choirmasters, however, 
most emphatically state that a 
changing voice should be rested 
for several years. This opinion at 
one time was general among Eng- 
lish choirmasters, and still persists 
in many quarters. Its proponents 
deserve a hearing. 

Such a one is Mr. Harald Hed- 
ding, musical director of the fa- 
mous Vienna Choir Boys. Mr. 
Hedding believes that the boy may 
sing right up to the time the voice 
changes, without any restriction 
whatever, but that when the change 
sets in (he fixes that time at age 
14) the voice should rest until 
after the age of 17, lest the vocal 
cords be injured through exercise 
or strain. He believes that only 
about five (Continued on Page 63) 


communities. 


Digging out for yourself new 
ideas for the betterment of 
your students is a wearisome 
time-taking task. When you 
can affiliate with a school 
recommended by thousands of 
successful teachers, you may 
be sure that their confidence 
justifies your confidence in 
new ideas or your work which 
we make available to you. 


_ Look back over the past year! 
What progress have you made? 


If you are ambitious to make 
further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing fi- 
nancial returns, then you owe 
it to yourself to find out 
what this great Home Study 
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@ Interesting positions are open in every part of the 
field. Schools and Colleges are making it necessary for 
every teacher to be equipped for his work; the Radio 
is calling for highly specialized training and standard- 
ized teaching makes competition keen even in small 


Are you an ambitious musician? 


A successful musician is most always a busy one. Be- 
cause of this very fact it is almost impossible for him 
to go away for additional instruction; yet he always 
finds time to broaden his experience. To such as these 
our Extension Courses are of greatest benefit. 


PPOURTUNITIES 
aul) shall Husic eee 


ADVANCED COURSES OFFERED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
BY THE HOME STUDY METHOD 


Music has always ranked high among professions. There is 
never an overcrowded field for the well trained musician. 


peewee ce sees lil] In and Mail This Coupon==="s9===<="5" 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A698 
28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, illustrated lessons, and full information regarding 


course | have marked below. 


Musical Organization has to offer you. At 
very small cost and no interference with your 
regular work, you, easily and quickly can 
qualify for higher and more profitable posi- 
tions in the musical world. 


DIPLOMA OR BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


We help you to earn more and to prepare 
for bigger things in the teaching field or any 
branch of the musical profession. We award 
the Degree of Bachelor of Music. With a 
diploma or Bachelor’s Degree you can meet 
all competition. 


[] Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course Harmony OD Violin 
Piano, Student’s Course _| Cornet—Trumpet C] Guitar 

[|] Public School Music—Beginner’s [|] Advanced Cornet CJ Mandoli 

(_] Public School Music—Advanced Voice 5 an 

(| Advanced Composition Choral Conducting L] Saxophone 

[] Ear Training & Sight Singing [] Clarinet CL] Reed Organ 

[] History of Music [] Dance Band Arranging [] Banjo 


Namiekisrctetciost oreuetere steve evecare eterera aero nie csecs Adult or luvenilew: eemaecre an 
Street NOs. ome envreierese excueietelete Seiwa. ase: 0) oa iiaie rele ie late la1 SUSE oniea ete a <i 
CIE ss 502s sca ayOronS stivetels wise aes eae ects @ arate eee oe State...36.4 tees 
Are you teaching now?......... If so, how many pupils have you?....... 


Ll ell ell ll ll ell le a | 


rug Univensity Extension (, 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. (DEPT. A-698), CHICAGO 4,ILL. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


nservatory 


Sa er Be 
Enjoy a Summer in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


and 
Scholastic Advancement 


at 
Colorado College 


SUMMER 
he ; SESSION 
: / June 
26 
to 
August 
19, 
1950 


Internationally famous artist teachers for musi- 
cology, composition, piano, violin, viola, violin- 
cello, voice . . . theoretical and applied music 
courses for graduate and undergraduate credit. 


RESIDENT STRING QUARTET 
(Available for Individual Instruction ) 
Louis Persinger, violin, (Juilliard School of Musie) 
Frank Costanzo, violin, (Philadelphia Orchestra) 


Luigi Silva. cello, (Eastman School of Music) 
Ferenc Molnar, viola, (San Francisco Symphony) 


String Sinfonia conducted by 
EDGAR SCHENKMAN 


Chorus conducted by 
VIRGIL THOMSON, EDGAR SCHENKMAN, 
EUGENE CASSELMAN 
Musicology 
DR. WILLI APEL 


Musie Criticism 
VIRGIL THOMSON 


Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 


HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


To be well-informed about 


MUSIC 


Don't miss an issue of 


ETUDE the music magazine 
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Wiolin (Questions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


Sao BOOKS ON BOWING 
J. S., North Dakota. Not very 


much has been written on the tech- 
nique of bowing—not much, that 
is, of real value. “Practical Violin 
Study” by Frederick Hahn has 
some very useful hints from which 
an intelligent reader could well 
benefit. This also applies to “The 
Art of Bowing” by Paul Stoeving, 
which, however, in spite of some 
very good exercise, is rather old- 
fashioned. The first Book of Carl 
Flesch’s “Art of Violin Playing” 
contains a great deal that is valu- 
able on the subject. But I am in- 
clined to think you will find that 
my own book, “The Modern Tech- 
nique of Violin Bowing,” has the 
most detailed analysis of the 
present-day method of handling 
the bow. 


NOT A STRADIVARIUS 

Miss D. C. A., Iowa. Stradi- 
varius never branded his violins— 
he was altogether too great an art- 
ist to disfigure his work in such 
a way. So there is no possibility 
your violin is a Strad. Many very 
inferior copyists spelled the name 
with a U instead of a V and used 
a long S for the first S in Cremo- 
nensis. If you wish to have the in- 
strument appraised you should 
send it to one of the firms that 


advertise in ETUDE. 


VIOLIN FROM VIRGINIA 
MOUNTAINS ; 

D. A. C., Virginia. There is lit- 
tle likelihood that the violin which 
has just come down from the Vir- 
ginia mountains is a genuine Nic- 
colo Amati. There are few genuine 
Amatis in existence, but there are 
many thousands of imitations. If 
the violin has, as you say, a fine 
tone, it might be well to have the 
instrument appraised. It may turn 
out to be one of the better imita- 
tions. 


FOR APPRAISAL 
L. H. M., Arizona. I would 


suggest that you send your violins 
fon appreeel either to Wm. Lewis 
& Son, 30 East Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois, or to Kenneth 
Warren, 28 East Jackson, Chicago 
4. You could rely completely on 
the appraisal you would get from 
either of these firms. 


TRILLS IN RODE CONCERTO 
Sister M. E., Illinois. I’m afraid 


I don’t quite understand your 
questions regarding the trills in the 
7th Concerto of Rode. The way 
they are printed on the page gives 
the clearest possible indication of 
the way they should be performed. 
When a short trill is preceded by 
an appogiatura, the appogiatura 
should receive the accent, for it is 
the first note of the trill. For a trill 
on a sixteenth note, most players 
are content with a single-beat trill; 
it calls for good fingers to make 
a double beat on so short a note. 


VIOLIN EXPERTS 
Mrs. F. D. H., California. There 


are two fine violin experts in San 
Francisco, Mr. Faris Brown and 
Mr. Eric Lachmund. I am writing 
this in a little Maine village, and 
the addresses of these men are not 
immediately available to me; but 
I have no doubt you could find 
their addresses in a San Francisco 
telephone book. Either of them 
could give you a completely reli- 
able appraisal on your violins. 


FICTITIOUS LABEL? 
Prof. A. F., Rep. of Panama. 


Thank you for your comments on 
the answers in the Questions col- 


umn of the June ETUDE. I had’ 


not overlooked the fact that the 
label “Jacques-Bocquay d’Argea- 
ten” might be intended to mean 


at KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A Vacation with music! 


HAROLD BERKLEY 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Violin Editor of ETUDE 


author of 
“The Modern Technique of Violin Bowing” 
“12 Studies in Modern Bowing” 
announces 
Master Classes in Violin Master Classes in Violin 
and Chamber Musie 


HARRISON, MAINE 


on Long Lake 
July 24 to August 26 


Conservatory of Music 


June 15-17 


For further information apply 


Harold Berkley, 315 W. 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Will soon be ready for distribution! 


“ALL VIOLIN TECHNIQUE” 


by Robert Juzek 


LIST PRICE 


$7.50 


A challenge to all the existing methods and studies! 


(Author of 
“The SIMPLICITY OF VIOLIN PLAYING”’ Bks. 1, 11) 


Does anyone try to find the real reasons for the wholesale desertion from the 
violin? Should violin playing be doomed to oblivion? 


Students are not only not taught the correct fundamentals of RELAXATION 
and COORDINATION so extremely necessary for any progress in violin play- 
ing, but they are being laden with carloads of both obsolete and “modern’’, use- 
less studies from which they never profit. 


Just imagine: the pupil studies XY method, Book I, Il, III, IV, V and HE IS 
STILL A BEGINNER! He cannot play a single basic motion of either hand to 
perfection or even passably! After that he is faced with more and more books 
and methods, of which there is no end. 


And yet, looking at the whole situation with logic and reason, it does not take 
more than one book of 50 pages to embody all the necessary studies from a 
child beginner to the greatest artist. It is not necessary that each time a student 
has to play two pages of some exercises from which he gains NOTHING. One 
can learn unbelievably much from a few lines only—from JUST A FEW BARS 
—if he knows the real purpose of studying them. With proper attention we can 
make even a child beginner play virtuoso features within two or three bars—if 
practically and systematically arranged—and the child will be thrilled! 


The exercises in ‘ALL VIOLIN TECHNIQUE” are short and so arranged 
that every talented student must reach technical perfection in the shortest time 
—if he heeds the principles of natural coordination and relaxation. There is 
sufficient text accompanying this book which explains how the exercises should 
be studied and what should mainly be watched with beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. There is also enough explanation as to what compositions and parts of 
concertos the pupil can study and play at the same time. When the student can 
play all the exercises contained in “ALL VIOLIN TECHNIQUE”, he will be 
faced with no other problem in musical compositions; there will be nothing new 
for him. It will also teach him the way to make up any number of ppb repaentory 
exercises for all his problems. 


The archaic theories of the old-fashioned plodding instructors must give way 
to the overwhelming principles of a new and shorter system. Just because the 
violin is the most dificult instrument to learn, we must not allow one funda- 
mental error in teaching it. 


Stop making the study of the violin a torture! 


The time is not far off when it will be decided whether the present methods 
of violin teaching in the leading institutions all over the world are right or 
wrong. 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue—New York 3, N. Y. 


and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, etc. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Publishers of "WIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


A Division of Wesleyan College 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN 

A. C., New York. Your violin, 
I think, is a factory-made Bohe- 
mian product made for export to 


a Paris.” But as there was so much 
misspelling both of the name and 
of the street, I inclined to the be- 
lief that the label was fictitious. 


@ Four-year courses lead to B. Mus. degree: 
piano, violin or organ, voice; composition, music 
ed. Outstanding faculty. Excellent equipment. 
Full member of the National Association of 
G.!. approved. Catalog. 
Wesleyan Conservatory, 
Macon, Georgia. 


= cue Music. Coed. 
Doris ©. Jelks, Dean, 
451-E College St., 


$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢. 


America. The words “Special Though it is just possible that my USED BY GREAT ARTISTS 
Model” and “Paganini” indicate correspondent misread it. I men- JOHN MARKERT & CO. besVeunVieline = -oen-anh* OOEEN |. 


{41 WEST 15TH ST., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


ITALIAN VIOLINS 
1391 Gth Avenue, Mew Yerk 19, . ¥. 
TEL. CO. 5-4078 


tioned both possibilities in my re- 
cent answer to your letter. 


its origin. It is probably worth 


“Jacques Boquay Rue d’Argenteuil 
about $50. | 
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AN INVITATION 
~ TO BAND 
ARRANGING 


by Evik she soft 


x Dr. Erik Leidzén, the master band arranger . . . world- 
famous for his Edwin Franko Goldman Band arrange- 
* ments, his celebrated classes at the University of Michigan, 
and countless other triumphs in band literature . . . has 
created this masterpiece on band arranging—a vital work 
* of authority, simplicity and thoroughness. A “must” for 
* 


every bandmaster and arranger! 


Order now at the special Advance of 
Publication price of $3.50 


* (regular price will be $5.00). 


Desir lorcsser C, ° 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


NEW ORIGINAL BAND MUSIC! 


Band enthusiasts will welcome these additions to the Presser 
band repertoire. And other new releases to come out periodically 
. .. original numbers by Edwin Franko Goldman and other leading 
band composers, as well as special transcriptions of the classics 
—edited and arranged for the Goldman Band. 


The first of this series—now available .. . 


KENTUCKY MARCH 


A new original band march by Edwin Franko Goldman, dedi- 
cated to the University of Kentucky. 


CONCERT WALTZ 
By Edwin Franko Goldman . 


for solo cornet and piano. 


AVAILABLE SOON ... Presser recordings by the nation's finest 
University and High School Bands. 


. a spectacular display piece 


i i i- ~ Oy tA pe ee ie - ny eee ee = 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send copies at the Advance of Publication Price $3.50 


each, of: 


AN INVITATION TO BAND ARRANGING (437-41001) 


Name 


Address 


City & State 


L] I enclose $ [J Charge my account $ 


pie, 


fh > NEW PRESSER 
SMS CATALOGS 
WF AY) a best-selling music 


Over 12,000 best-selling items of sheet music, 
collections, methods and studies — arranged 
for your convenience in separate catalogs . . . 


* PIANO) * CHORAL AND ORGAN 
%& INSTRUMENTAL, BAND & ORCHESTRA »% VOCAL 


A special section in each catalog lists the 
music literature books and textbooks most in 
demand. 


Send for your FREE copies TODAY! 


Indicate which catalog—or catalogs — you 
want, on the handy order form below. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send: [] I enclose $ [] Charge 5 


KENTUCKY MARCH: 

Standard Band Arrangement (115-40000) $1.25 
Symphonic Band Arrangement (115-4000!) $2.00 
____ CONCERT WALTZ (114-4006) $.75 


Name 


Address 


City & State 


PERCY FAITH 


presents 


uantila 


NSioaites Kee 


arranged for SSA-TTBB 


. . . songs that never grow old! They take on new 
life, however, in these highly stylized, original 
arrangements by Percy Faith, renowned com- 
poser-conductor-arranger. 


Arranged for a cappella, they are ideal for High 
School and College Glee Clubs, Choral Groups, 
etc, 


Two old favorites in 


STUNNING NEW ARRANGEMENTS! 


ES SS CS a Se 
—————— ms my ey ms ry sy es ee eee 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send me the following free catalogs: 


[].PIANO [1 VOCAL 

[] CHORAL and ORGAN [].INSTRUMENTAL, BAND, 
ORCHESTRA 

Name 

Address 


City and State 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Please send the following Percy Faith arrangements: 
____Juanita (322-40005) $.16 

Swanee River (322-40004) $.15 


Name 
Address 


City & State 
[] I enclose $ (J Charge my account $ 


—_— rs rs ss es ee es ee 
VS SS I 
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HOW I PLAY THE ‘CELLO 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of the string. The richest, most 
powerful tone may be obtained by 
the proper speed of the bow. Ac- 
tually, there is no more reason for 
pushing into the string than there 
is for a singer to push on his vo- 
cal cords, 

On the other hand, there is the 
danger of playing too softly, too 
superficially. This results from not 
going deeply enough into the 
string. There is no contradiction 

involved here. Pressure must be 

sufficient for a full tone, while per- 

-mitting the strings to vibrate 

freely. How this rightness is to be 

_achieved depends upon individual 

physical equipment and cannot be 
set down in general counsels. 


ANOTHER THING to remem- 
ber is that, in drawing the bow, the 
start and the fin- 
ish of any given 
forte or piano 
must be of exact- 
ly the same inten- 
sity. Uniformity 
of tonal quality 
is secured by keep- 
ing the bow exact- 
ly parallel to the 
bridge. 

The  develop- 
ment of left-hand technique is 
another of those points which are 
too highly individualized to per- 
mit of general counsels. No two 
*cellists have exactly the same 
hands or exactly the same prob- 
lems! Again, though, there are a 
few hints from which any ’cellist 
can profit. Seale practice is excel- 
lent, because of the fluency it pro- 
vides. A perfect scale is the most 
difficult thing to play well. 

In playing scales, the higher I 
go, the closer I bring my left 
shoulder to the ’cello, always mov- 

_ing both shoulder and arm in cir- 
cular motion. What actually hap- 
pens is that you need a longer 
reach as you go higher on the 
strings; and you get it by length- 
ening your arm in the motion de- 
scribed. Don’t be afraid to move! 
Immobility of body is risky, since 
it takes the fingers from the strings 
and thus kills vibration. ; 

In my own work, I have found 
proper breathing of importance. 
From the interpretative, rather 
than the technical point of view, 
the time of your breathing can as- 
sist you in a phrase. There is a 
phrase in the Schumann Largo, for 
example, where I want to produce 


an artist. 
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the expression of the artist's 
entire mind and soul. Only he 
who encompasses it in its en- 
tirety is worthy to be called 


—Adolf Bernhard Marx 


a tone of dreamy quality. In ap- 
proaching this particular passage, 
[ find that by holding my breath 
throughout the phrase, I can ob- 
tain the tone I wish. This may be 
a completely personal idiosyncrasy 
—still, | mention it as a possible 
guide to others. 


[ ADVISE all ‘cellists to learn 
to play the piano—before they ap- 
proach their own instrument, if 
possible. The piano offers the best 
facilities for becoming accustomed 
to tone-relationships and harmon- 
ies, through its fixed notes. When 
you want A on the piano, you look 
at it and there it is. When you 
want A on the ’cello, you have to 
manufacture it. 

General musical development, 
after all, is the soundest reason for 

study. You learn 
the ‘cello, yes— 


e Art is not merely technique, but why? To 
nor merely interpretation, nor make music. of 
merely spiritual content. It is course! That is 


a good thing to 
keep in mind, It 
will help you to 
remember _ that 
speed and techni- 
cal ability are at 
theservice of your 
musicianship. Go ahead slowly. 
Develop yourself, not as a pair of 
hands, but as a musician. Your 
thoughts, your ideals are as im- 
portant to your musical develop- 
ment as the actual subjects you 
study. 

I believe that a sound knowledge 
of harmony and counterpoint is 
essential to ’cello mastery. Not all 
students realize how greatly an un- 
derstanding of harmonic structure 
helps with interpretation. One in- 
clines to think that “interpreta- 
tion” grows solely out of “feel- 
ing.” But technical control is 
needed to execute the “interpreta- 
tion.” 

It is not easy to put one’s phil- 
osophy into a few words, but 
earnestness and consecrated devo- 
tion to music best express what I 
mean. 

I am delighted to see the general 
upswing of interest that has grown 
around the ’cello in the past years. 
Today, more people want to hear 
this noble instrument, and, as a 
result, more youngsters are devot- 
ing themselves to it. The ‘cello will 
have even fairer life-prospects 
when it is correctly approached. 

THE END 


“Oh, to be inggea 


National Piano Playing Auditions 


now that April’s here!” 


IRL ALLISON, MA., MUS.D., President 


Box 1113—Austin, Texas 


*A NEW GERSHWIN-LIKE PIANO SOLO SURE TO DRAW 
APPLAUSE FROM AN AUDIENCE. GRADE 4.” 
—Music Business Magazine 


1s Performed On NBC Network 


BLUE SONATA 


By Francis Drake Ballard, ASCAP 


PIANO TEACHERS: Send for complimentary 
advance review copy. 
BALLARD MUSIC CORPORATION—Suite 419, 1619 B’way, New York 19, N.Y. 


VOICE instruction 


Vocal Pedagogy and Interpretation 
under the personal direction of 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


A voice constructor. One of the 
greatest song recitalists in our gen- 
eration. Has sung in major opera 
houses of U. S. and abroad. Resi- 
dent studio in N. Y. City. 


e 

PIANO instruction 
Robyn Normal Teachers ‘Course 
2 two-hour sessions daily 

under the personal direction of 


ETHEL LYON 


Instructor at American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago. Student 
and associate of Louise Robyn. 


CHORALE instruction 


under the personal direction of 


GEORGE LYNN 

Professor of Conducting and Choir 
Director in Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, N. J. 


‘MAGIC’ 


FINGER EXERCISER & 
DEVELOPER 


—It will give you a differ- 
ent touch—Many concert 
pianists use a Magic reg- 
ularly. Improves the touch 
in minutes. Peculiarly ef- 
fective. Price $12.95. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
MAGIC FINGER DEVELOPER CO- 
BOSE 64™AVE-VANCOUVER B-C-CANADA 


Professional skill costs nothing extra. For 
the best in tuning and repair service see 
your classified phone directory for A.S.P.T. 
members. Indorsed by piano manufacturers. 
Send 3¢ stamp for pamphlets ‘‘Prano 
Care" and ‘‘Moth Prevention” to Debt. E. 


1022 W. Garfield Ave. Milwaukee 5, Wis, 


e 

Also: Dramatics—Cyril Delevanti, 
Oil Painting—Frederic Taubes, 
Water Color—Jacob Getlar Smith, 
Ceramics—Mary Johnson, Writing 
—Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
Tuition $30.00 

Senior College Credit $40.00 


Private Lessons available in voice 


ENTER an UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


the largest school in the country 
Enroll Any Time 
Veteran Approved 
Chromatic Stroboscope Instruction 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIR, INC. 


Phone MArket 7-6674 
763-765 S. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


and piano at additional fee. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
JUNE 1-14 


Write for free literature— 

Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres. Dept. E-A 
301 Brooks Dr., Corpus Christi, Texos 
@ 70 keep up with 
the world of music 


Read ETUDE 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION SALE 


These books are now in preparation. 
The low Cash Prices apply only to single 
copy orders. Delivery (postpaid) when 


ready. 


Use coupon on next page. 


A-sembly Band Book—For Elemen- 
tary Bands 415-41000.Gordon .40 
Child Brahms 410-41014 
Coit & Bampton ...... Bo B25 
Church Organist's Golden Treasury 
Volume || 433-41003 — Pfat- 
teicher & Davison ........... 2.00 
Ditson Album of Organ and Piano 
Duets 433-41002 ...Stoughton .70 


Favorit2 Pieces and Songs 


Mother Goose in Noteland 
430-41004 .............Perry .40 


Opera Repertoire for Colo->-tura 
Soprano 411-41002 Peletier 3.00 


Organ Compositions with Chimes 


413-41003 ........... Kinder .50 
Partners at the Keyboard 
410-41012 .......... Ketierer .35 
Second Solovox Album 413-41002 
F.nke .70 
Short Etudes with Ornaments 
ARO 41006 Robyn .40 


Ten Arias from the Cantatas of 
J. S. Bach 433-41004 


Pfatteicher & Ames ........ 1.25 
Twenty-Four Miniature Studies 
WO=40 122 etic Beth 3: < tate Lemont .40 


4430-41005 ........ .Mason_ .50 

High School Harmonies 410-4101! 
King .40 

Invitaton to Band Arranging 

437-4100] ..,.,-Leidzén 3.50 
More Stunts for the Piano 

410-41010 ........... Richter .25 
415—41000 


ASSEMBLY BAND BOOK 


A First Book for Elementary Bands 
Compiled and Arranged 
by Philip Gordon 
Standard, popular, and _ original 
compositions suitable for elementary 


bands. 


This collection will be published 
in 16 books with parts for: C Flute; 
B-flat Clarinet A; B-flat Clarinet B; 
B-flat Cornet A; B-flat Cornet B; 
E-flat Alto Saxophone; B-flat Tenor 
Saxophone; E-flat Alto Horn A; E- 
flat Alto Horn B; E-flat Alto Horn 
C; Trombones A & B; Trombone C; 
Baritone (treble clef); Baritone 
(bass clef); Basses; and Drums. 
These parts are numbered 415- 
41001 to 415-41016 in the order 
listed. Also a two-staff Conductor’s 
Score, 415-41000. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
20 cents each part, postpaid; Con- 
ductor’s Score 40 cents, postpaid. 


4110-41014 
CHILD BRAHMS 
Childhood Days of Famous Com- 
posers 
by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and 
Ruth Bampton 
The famous Lullaby, the delight- 
ful Little Sandman, two favorite 
waltzes and a piano duet arrange- 
ment of the ever-popular Hungarian 
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Dance No. 5—what young piano 
student can fail to find an incentive 
to study in these choice, easy-to-play 
gems from Brahms! The charming 
music is combined with the story 
of Brahms’ youthful activities. This, 
the ninth book in the series, follows 
the same general plan of the pre- 
vious books and includes directions 
for a miniature stage setting, a list 
of recordings of interest to children 
from five to twelve years of age. and 
attractive illustrations. 


Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


433-41003 

CHURCH ORGANIST’S GOLDEN 
TREASURY 
VOLUME II 


Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher and 
Archibald T,. Davison 
Announcement of this second volume 
will be good news to organists who 
have discovered the wealth of mate- 
rial in Volume I. The primary object 
of the collection is to offer preludes 
and postludes for church services. 
It will also be useful for recitals, 
contrapuntal studies, and studies in 
form. Here we have the best works 
of such classical masters as Bohm, 
J. C. F. Fischer, Hanff, Krebs, Pach- 
elbel, Walther, and Bach, along with 
a complete index of all chorales, 
authors, translators of hymns; and a 
classification of hymns and preludes 


according to times, seasons, occa- 
sions, the Christian Life and the 
Christian Church Year. Volume II 
will make a valuable complement to 
Volume I and to general organ 
literature. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
$2.00, postpaid. 


433—41002 
DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN 
AND PIANO DUETS 
Arranged by Roy S. Stoughton 


Among the best duet collections in 
the limited repertory for organ and 
piano. Ten classics for average 
players, including Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante from his Sixth Symphony, 
Ravel’s Pavane, Debussy’s Reverie. 
Two copies needed for performance. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
70 cents each, postpaid. 


430—4.1005 
FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 


by Mary Bacon Mason 


This sequel to Folk Songs and Fa- 
mous Pictures will teach children 
to enjoy good music by playing and 
singing it. For pupils from eight to 
twelve—no octave studies or difficult 
finger work. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


410-41011 
HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 
by Stanford King 


Teen-agers will enjoy these ten orig- 
inal pieces with such titles as Swing- 
ing Down Sycamore Lane, Bub- 
ble Gum Boogie, Rumpus Room 
Rhumba. For piano grade 3-4. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


437-41001 
INVITATION TO BAND 
ARRANGING 
by Erik Leidzén 


Dr. Leidzén, a native of Stock- 
holm, has been in America since 
1915, and has been arranger for 
Edwin Franko Goldman’s band since 
1933. His band arrangements have 
been brought out by more than thirty 
publishers. His varied teaching ex- 
perience, his innate ability for clear 
explanation, and his tireless interest 
in his subject equip him admirably 
for authorship of this book. 

An Invitation to Band Arranging 
supplies a working method for bud- 
ding arrangers who are studying the 
subject without a teacher. The book 
is just as satisfactory for classroom, 
since the detailed approach will 
lighten the teacher’s task and can 
also help students doing homework. 
The volume will be a windfall to 
band leaders who wish to strengthen 
their grasp of the structural secrets 
of the music they conduct. 

Dr. Leidzén proceeds upon the 
thesis that the only way to learn 
arranging is to arrange. There is no 
“magic formula” divulged in the 
pages of this book, but there is sheer 
magic in the patient, intense ap- 
proach and choice detail with which 
the book unfolds. Anyone who can 
read four-part harmony is qualified 
to begin Dr. Leidzén’s step-by-step 
method of band arranging. The 


scores found at the end of the chap- 
ters are invaluable guides. Trans- 
position, always a stumbling block 
for the beginner, has received care- 
ful systematic explanation. 

Every aspect of the work is supple- 
mented by detailed‘and specific in- 
structions. The book is divided into 
five main parts, including scorings 
from vocal settings, arrangements 
from piano compositions, and trans- 
scriptions from orchestral works. 
Though the volume may be classi- 
fied as a theoretical work, the prin- 
ciples laid down are based on Dr. 
Leidzén’s extensive and varied prac- 
tice in the arranging field, coupled 
with a lifelong teaching experience. 


Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


410-41010 
MORE STUNTS FOR THE PIANO 
by Ada Richter 


This sequel to Stunts for the Piano 
can be used to supplement any 
course of instruction bridging the 
gap between the easy exercises and 
the introduction of the sonatina. 
Circus Stunts, Stunts in a Plane, etc., 
are all stimulating musically and 
offer such technical work as chang- 
ing fingers on one note, playing 
grace notes, wrist staccato. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price. 
25 cents, postpaid. 


430-41004 
MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTELAND 


A “Colorful” Music Reader for the 
Rather Young 


by Josephine Hovey Perry 


Explains treble and bass keys and 
notes and their correlation. The 
child colors the notes, is given 
games to make him note-conscious 
and rest-conscious, and plays folk 
songs and other airs. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


411-41002 
OPERA REPERTOIRE FOR 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Compiled by Wilfrid Pelletier 


With this book we inaugurate a new 
series—collections of arias for each 
specific voice. Similar books for dra- 
matic soprano, lyric soprano, mezzo. 
contralto, dramatic tenor, lyric tenor. 
baritone and bass are planned. 

Wilfrid Pelletier, who personally 
has collected these works during 
thirty-three years of conducting and 
coaching stars of opera and concert. 
is known throughout the world as 
Conductor of the “Met.” and Direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the Air. Director of the 
Conservatoire de Quebec and other 
distinguished posts. 

Each volume of this series will in- 
clude the standard arias and many 
lesser-known works of the great mas- 
ters, many available for the first time 
in America. The arias appear in their 
original form, plus the cadenzas and 
embellishments which have grown 
with operatic “tradition.” With each 


“selection appears a synopsis of the 


opera, telling the plot, the signifi- 
cance of the aria, and giving points 
on interpretation by Dr. Pelletier. 
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Opera Repertoire for Coloratura 
Soprano contains 42 arias from Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Russian 
opera, including both standard and 
less familiar works of Bellini, De- 
libes, Donizetti, Massenet, Mozart, 
Rameau, Rossini, Thomas, Verdi, 
and many others. We predict that 
this will become the Bible of the 
coloratura singer. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
$3.00, postpaid. 
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413-41003 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
WITH CHIMES 
Compiled and arranged by 
Ralph Kinder 
The literature for this combination 
is somewhat limited, and this col- 
lection should fill a great need. All 
of the pieces are within the playing 
capabilities of the average organist. 
Hammond registrations given. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


4110-41012 
PARTNERS AT THE KEYBOARD 


A Piano Duet Book 
by Ella Ketterer 


Original and tuneful music for more 
advanced young players. Both Primo 
and Secondo are interesting and 
melodious. Upright shape. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
35 cents, postpaid. 


413-41002 
SECOND SOLOVOX ALBUM 


Compiled and Arranged 
by John Finke, Jr. 


Includes Evening Star from “Tann- 
hauser.” Serenade from  Drigo’s 
“The Millions of Harlequin,” and 
some Chopin waltzes, among others. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
70 cents, postpaid. 


430-41006 
SHORT ETUDES WITH 
ORNAMENTS 


For the Piano 
Edited by Louise Robyn 


A wonderful “follow-up” to The Or- 
nament Family, these eighteen short 
studies treat such basic ornaments 
as grace notes combined with in- 
tervals and chords, acciaccaturas, 
-appogiaturas, mordents, inverted 
-mordents, turns and trills—all pro- 
vided with full explanatory notes. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
AO cents, postpaid. 


—A33- 41004. 

TEN ARIAS FROM THE 
CANTATAS OF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged and Edited for Organ 
by Carl F. Pfatteicher and 
Richard McCurdy Ames 


In presenting this work the editors 
are following a precedent set by the 
master himself, when he transposed 

_ for organ six arias from his cantatas. 
‘In addition to the intrinsic beauty 
of the numbers, they form excellent 
studies for both the mature and ma- 
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turing organist. There is no better 
method for acquiring organ tech- 
nique than trio playing. and all 
organists should welcome this care- 
fully edited collection to their Ji- 
braries. 


Advance of Publication Cash Price. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


110-—40122 
TWENTY-FOUR MINIATURE 
STUDIES 
For the Piano 
by Cedric W. Lemont 

Brief eight-measure studies; for 
right and left hand seale passages. 
left hand melody passages. speed in 
small groups for right hand sixths. 
and other technics, 


Advance of Publication Cash Price. 
40 cents, postpaid. 
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WITHDRAWALS 
The Advance of Publication price on 
the following books is hereby with- 
drawn. Copies are now available 
from your local dealer or from the 
publisher for examination at regular 
price. 


4110-41013 

FIRST EASTER 

A Story with Music for Piano 

by Ada Richter 
Recounts the Bible story in conver- 
sational style, with abundant illus- 
trations. Fifteen easy-to-play mu- 
sical numbers, including hymns ap- 
propriate to Lent and Easter and 
one adaptation from “The Messiah.” 
are combined with the text. 

Now on Sale at $.75 


412-4.1004. 
MATCHLESS MORN 
An Easter Cantata for Mixed Voices 
by Louise E. Stairs 
Words by Elsie Duncan Yale 


This new Easter cantata. written for 
the average volunteer choir. contains 
solos for all voices. soprano-alto 
and soprano-tenor duets. a trio for 
women, and a male chorus. Per- 
formance time is about 50 minutes. 


Now on Sale at $.75 
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YOUR VOCAL PROBLEM 
(Continued from Page 19) 


in quality. | cannot criticize your 
teacher's method as I do not know 
what method of study he uses, but 
as a baritone, after four years ot 
study, you should be able to sing 
from a low G to a high A-flat with 
reasonable ease Bad good line, 
which is the most important part of 
voice study—to have a good sing- 
ing line, an even singing line. Fur- 
ther study is advisable as you are 
still a young man and you should 
allow yourself at least one more 
year to judge for yourself whether 
you are making progress. I believe 
it takes a certain amount of self- 
knowledge and an understanding of 
your own voice to know whether 
you should continue with your pres- 
ent teacher after that length of time. 


@ / am 19 years of age with a 
baritone voice ranging from A the 
first space to G the third line above 
the bass staff. The voice is strong 
and | have been told the quality 
and timbre are wonderful. I love to 
sing, and singing makes me happy. 
At present I am ill and out of a 
job. so I cannot afford lessons. 
I cannot read and the only way 
I have of learning a song is to 
have it played over for me a few 
times. Please recommend some 
books that would help me to learn 
to read music. I have plenty of 
time and want to study and make 
music my life work. 


UNFORTUNATELY there are 
very few New York 
where one can study voice properly 
with very little funds. However, 
you are young—1l9 is quite young 
—and perhaps some changes in 
your economic life will enable 
you to study voice in a year or 
so. However, it is very, very im- 
portant to have a basic musical 
training—almost as important as 
the actual singing. 


schools in 


I recommend that you study 
solfegeio without the aid of mu- 
sical background—it should be 
studied just by ear. There are many 
excellent solfeggio books of this 
type that can be purchased at any 
of the leading music stores. I 
would advise that you inquire 
about them and would again like 
to stress the importance of know- 
ing how to read music and under- 
stand music before you actually 
learn how to sing. 


@ Is there any proven way to 
blend the “false voice” with the 
higher register, without a break? 


THERE IS NO such thing as 
a “false voice”; or I should say a 
false voice should never be used 
as it is caused by improper use 
of throat muscles which is very 
dangerous for the human throat. 
You probably mean a “mezzo 
voce” which is a “half voice.” but 
a true voice. Through proper 
training this should consist of ex- 
actly the same line as you would 
use when singing normally in any 
register. 


@ | would like to know what 
really is a baritone voice? How 
are the vocal organs developed in 
a baritone? Are they large and 
heavy? 


THE DIFFERENCE in voices, 
as far as tenor, baritone or bass 
is concerned, is judged not by 
range but by timbre. A baritone’s 
timbre usually is, and should be, 
thicker and broader than that of 
a tenor, and a bass’s even more so. 
tange actually has nothing to do 
with it. 

The vocal organs of a baritone 
are developed the same as in any 
other type of singer. Usually the 
vocal chords of ales are of the 
same thickness, varying, of course, 
with the structure of the individual. 
The larynx and vocal chords of 
the female are thinner and finer. 


@ Who can examine the larynx 
as to its development and perfec- 
tion? 


IT IS NOT necessary to ex- 
amine the larynx to know whether 
you are developing in the proper 
way. It is only by listening and 
being able to sing better and easier 
that you know your larynx is de- 
veloping. A good singing teacher 
and not a doctor would be able to 
tell that. 


@ Has a baritone two or three 
resonances? 


NO. There should he only one 
resonance if the singer is singing 
properly. The different resonances 
in human beings are caused by 
the differences in the physical 
structure of each individual. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN PIANO METHODS 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence — Natural Progression 


MICHAEL AARON. PIANO PRIMER. 2. 2.0.5 ccc c cc since ccc cee nnee .60 
GRADE ONE: croc oc s'cce.cjels 0 4 8 afew cloleie «sie a'sistalstaleiele aisles sleeie'eice's 1,00 
GRADE TWO. on. ccc ctie d's vwleieic s slolsiv nos wie lateiaialelerelelelelele(eihieisie a 1.00 
GRADE THREE «os oc<.0 care ow siecle =o aieieie'sols sleisrelelsieleietel «is inials/olels 1.00 
GRADE FOUR (0 oie oieane crcin sos es wyncie eles ole aleeinglepielelaielele/elals ee 1,00 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSES ................... 1.00 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book One ................ PY f-) 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book Two ................ 75 


Write for FREE Descriptive Thematic Catalog 


HAZEL COBB Socks for the PIANO 


THIS WAY TO MUSIC .75 RHYTHM WITH RHYME AND REASON .75 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE KEYBOARD —2 Volumes each .75 
PRACTICE PATTERNS @ SCALE PATTERNS 


A GIRL AND HER PIANO e A BOY AND HIS PIANO 
LET’S PLAY HOBBIES 
-60 each Book 
STANFORD KING’S SELECTED STUDIES 
Book One @ Book Two .75 each 


MY MUSIC READING BOOK 


by FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 
This fourth book of the popular ‘‘Learning Music Program"’ series presents easy 
arrangements of favorite melodies for the piano beginner. The child plays 
familiar folk songs, lullabies, holiday and Sunday school favorites with ease 
and resulting Enjoyment. cine... scccescccesecersrcteccmnestsecrscnle : 


YOUR BACH BOOK 


Selected, Fingered and Edited with Study Notes by GUY MAIER 
24 compositions of J. S. Bach, chosen from Suites, Partitas, Two- and Three- 
Voiced Inventions, Well-Tempered Clavichord, and ‘‘Goldberg’’ Variations, 
Representative selections students will enjoy reading and playing ...a 
compact, balanced course for intermediate Grade... ...e.cc.ccecssescseeesseesseecseesssessesssseeesses 1.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Chicago 4 (2) Los Angeles. 14 


Juilliard BSEl sor of Whasic 


William Schuman, President 
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JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Robert Hufstader, Director 


July 3 to August 11, 1950 


On 


Catalog on request 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Room C, 120 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, New York 
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PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


(Continued from Page 24) 


relaxation; and of course I had to 
compile primitive, exact practice 
schedules to stimulate routine 
homework. 

Although I insisted (quite per- 
sistently) on the students’ count- 
ing aloud, I knew that this would 
help but would not insure good 
rhythm; so, beside giving simple 
eurythmics away from the piano I 
had students “conduct” with one 
hand while the other hand played 
simple exercises or rhythmic pat- 
terns. (This conducting is always 
done by waving the pattern of a 
lying-down figure “8” with a 
free, well-coordinated arm and 
hand.) This proved a wonderful 
relaxer. 

I was often driven to despair 
trying to secure relaxed, free- 
flowing bodies and arms from the 
players. Sometimes I even asked 
the student to thumb his nose in 
rhythm with his left hand, while 
the right played! One attractive 
girl refused to do this because it 
“nice. . i «Nice: of not.or 
insisted. It worked like a charm 
and her playing promptly im- 
proved fifty per cent! 

The only disadvantage of class 
piano training is that individuals 
are skimped in time at the piano. 
This is much reduced if the group 
is small. Yet, even in a large class 
a surprising 
amount of indi- 
vidual attention 
can be given if 
the i 


wasn t 


e Find a 


teaching is 
vital, concen- 
trated, and care- 
fully planned; 
and an amazing 
amount of mate- 
rial and_ techni- 


position. 


beautiful melody, 
and your music, of whatever 
sort it may be, will be beau- 
tiful and pleasing. That is the 
soul of music; it is the life, the 
spirit and the essence of com- 


—Josef Haydn 


—A thorough lesson on_ the 
Chopin Mazurka in B-flat Major 
played by a class member. 

—Ten students had brief lessons 
on their “Sight-Reading” pieces, 
ie., parts of a Mozart Sonatina; 
Mozart’s Rondo in D Major: 
Beethoven’s “Little” Sonata in 
G Major and Fir Elise; three 
Elizabethan harpsichord pieces; 
a Scarlatti minuet; a Bach aria; 
a Strauss waltz, and two Kaba- 
levsky pieces for children. 
Surely this is an all-inclusive 

list! No private pupil could cover 

so much musical ground in months 
of study. 


AGAIN, I recommend piano 
teachers to experiment more bold- 
ly with group lessons for young- 
sters and oldsters of all ages and 
grades. | am sure that the musical 
results of group training are at 
least on a par with private instruc- 
tion, and I know that the financial 
rewards are greater. Why not give 
it a try? 

Just remember that you must 
discard the old, haphazard private 
lesson procedure. It won’t work 
with a group. Plan explicitly for 
the class. Don’t let anyone get 
bogged down at the piano; rotate 
players every few minutes, Fling 
out comments and questions to the 
class at large. 
Their participa- 
tion is essential; 
they must criti- 
cize, conduct, 
suggest. Students 
play technique, 
sequences, har- 
mony, and duets 
together while 
others write 


cal and musical 
points can be exposed in a single 
class session of piano teaching. 


ONE SESSION’S PROGRAM 


Here, for example, is the pro- 
gram covered at one class: 
—Some “Thinking Fingers” drills 

with four students at the pianos. 

—The Chromatic Scale in slow 
and rapid patterns. 

—Relaxation drills given with 
entire class standing. 

—A “how to study” exposition of 
the Chopin Nocturne in C-sharp 
Minor and Waltz in A-flat 
Major (from “Your Chopin 
Book”). Students were to choose 
one of these for study to be ac- 
complished the following week. 


scales and chords 
on the blackboard. Above all, don’t 
be too finicky. Try to instill in your 
piano class pupils sound technical 
and musical principles. Then be 
willing to let it go at that. 

Class techniques are so flexible 
that each teacher may devise his 
own recipes to fit the age, size and 
grade of his groups. You can mix 
almost any vitaminic technical in- 
gredients with solid musical ele- 
ments, Stir together with enthu- 
siasm and imagination, bake slow- 
ly and steadily, flavor with a dash 
of humor, and you will produce 
a delectable, health-giving, and 
heart-warming dish. But be sure, 
first, that the fire is lighted and 
the oven is good and hot. 

THE Enp 
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out of 100 voices may safely be 
used during the change. 

It may, however, occur to the 
reader that a normal, active boy 
of 15 to 17 years of age is hardly 
likely to rest his voice. He roots 
for his high school team, slrouts 
at moments of excitement, calls 
loudly across the schoolyard—in 
short, he abuses his voice upon 
‘the slightest provocation. The same 
‘vocal apparatus which produces 
‘the shout or the scream is used 
for the singing voice, and is there- 
by subjected to greater violence 
than singing ever demands of it. 


ALTHOUGH the average boy’s 
voice undergoes the change during 
ages 14 to 17, there are so many 
exceptions to this rule that it must 


A—vocal cords; B—glottis; 
C—false vocal cords. 


be recognized that the physical 
development of each individual 
boy is the determining factor. 
This point is made by Mr. E. H. 
Barnes, who for many _ years 
trained the boy choristers at the 


THE CHANGING VOICE 
(Continued from Page 56) 


College of S. Nicholas, outside of 
London, and now is assistant choir- 
master at Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Barnes says that he sang soprano 
in the Westminster Abbey choir 
until he was 15, and that his voice 
did not settle into tenor until he 
was 18 or 19 years old. He has 
observed boys in many _ public 
schools, where singing forms an 
important part of the curricula, 
who have continued to sing 
through the “break” without bad 
after-effects. 

This observation, of course, per- 
tains to English boys, which brings 
up the interesting question of race 
and nationality in relation to our 
problem. It has often been said 
that English boys possess milder 
voices than American boys, and 
are therefore more readily trained 
in the use of the singing voice. 
However, the Reverend William J. 
Finn, C.S.P., founder of the Paulist 
Choristers of Chicago, states in his 
book, “The Art of the Choral Con- 
ductor,” that he finds no difference 
in the boy voice problem among 
various races and_ nationalities. 
The same training begets the same 
results, and the same vocal at- 
tributes are found everywhere. 

Regarding the use of the chang- 
ing voice, Father Finn says: “The 
fear is sometimes expressed that 
irreparable damage may be done 
to the larynx if an adolescent boy 
be allowed to sing while his throat 
is conforming and reforming itself 
to the acoustic physiology of adult 
intonation. But experience proves 
abundantly that if a proper system 
be followed, no injury results. On 
the contrary, some excellent tenors 
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WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


HAROLD HURLBUT 
PARIS—NEW YORK—HOLLYWOOD 
Singers Who Have Studied with Him Include 
NADINE CONNER 


Nistinaviched Soprano Metropolitan Opera 
HENRY CORDY, N.Y. City Center & Havana 


Operas...and singers of San Francisco Opera, 

Hollywood Bowl, N.Y. & L.A. Light Opera, 
Oratorio and Radio 

Address: Hollywood, Calif. Phone: GL. 1056 


THE LIVERETTE VOCAL STUDIOS 
AND OPERA ACADEMY 


Formerly assistant to Dr. Lazar Samoiloff 
ucia Liverette, Director 
Former Director of L.A. Civic Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERT ¥% RADIO x OPERA 
Beginners to professional artists 
Write for information— 
1833 W. Pico Blyd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic: Group work for Teach- 
ers: Coaching concert _ pianists: Conducting 
"Piano Teachers Forum.’ 

BROOKS MAYS Music STUDIOS 
1005!/. Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas Phone C-6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert. 
167 Elmhurst Av., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard a Sue? Angeles, Calif. 
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WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required for the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


HANS BARTH 


Refresher Courses for | 
piano teachers and pianists 


Austin, Texas—Jackson, Mississippi 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


_ Also private lessons 
Send postal for full information to 
Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 


Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Se 4-8385 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
"The results she can obtain are miraculous'’ 
Writes Leland Hall—Prof. of Music— 
Smith College 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 
113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
(Also 9 Chambers Terrace, Princeton, N. J.) 
Tel. 2079 M 


JACK EPSTEIN 


BARITONE 
Concerts — Opera — Teaching 


Music Studios Palm Beach, Fla. 
Inquiries to 
Suite 701 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers of 
Radio—Theatre—Pictures—Concert—Opera 
“STYLE-IZING"' for Radio and the Theatre 
—Studio— : 
607-8 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Telephone Cl 5-9244 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Piano Teachers' Workshop 
materials — procedures 
private lessons, class lessons 
concert repertoire 
For information address 
Steinway Building New York City 
Tel. pecorsdale 3-6085 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 


Concert Violinist—Teacher 
Pupil of Schradieck 


WESTCHESTER CONCERT BUREAU 


White Plains, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
54 Bank St. 104 N. Mole St. 
‘White Plains 9-7808 LO 7-0723 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS: 

July 10—August 12 
For full intormation address: 

338 West 89th Street New York 24, N Y. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-026! 

MONTHLY SESSIONS IN WASHINGTON. D.C. 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. ¢? 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Musical Theory—Composition 
Courses of the Paris Conservatory 
for Information: 

35 W. 57th St., New York 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Formerly Representative, TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private lessons, lecture courses, 
teachers’ forums, 


Summer-class. Southwest Harbor, Me. 


80! Steinway Bldg. New York City 
Tel. KI 9-8034 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann, 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 

57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June 15 to August 15. 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (HuLL) 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Concert Singer — Teacher 

Voice Building, Breathing, 

Diction, Expression, Style. 

In preparation for 
Radio, Screen, Stage, 

Concert, Opera. 

Write for Circular 

New York City 
Tel. Vo-5—1362 


405 £. 54 St. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist and teacher 
Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Specialist in Technical Development and the 
Art of Interpretation. Coaching for Recitals. 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


CECILE JAHIEL 
CONCERT PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Coaching concert pianists for recital. 
Courses for piano teachers and advanced pupils. 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private Jessons. Register now for winter classes. 


18 East 78th Street New York City, N. Y. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHinelander 4-1589 


ALMA FAUST 


TEACHER FOR PIANO TEACHERS OR FOR 
AMATEUR PIANISTS 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASS LESSONS 


Beautiful tone acquired thru integrated 
‘ instruction 
Pupils teaching successfully all over the U. S. 


STUDIO NEAR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
600 West II Ith St. New York 25, N. Y. 
Telephone: Monument 2-6772 


HANS BARTH 


Refresher Courses for 
piano teachers and pianists 
New York City—Buffalo, New York 
Durham, North Carolina—Birmingham, Ala. 
ALSO PRIVATE LESSONS 
Send postal for full information to 
Box 273, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
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JOIN THE I.P.T.A. 


If you teach the piano you will enjoy a member- 
ship in the International Piano Teachers Asso- 
ciation. For complete information and free cata- 
log of almost three dozen I.P.T.A, teacher aids 


write Robert Whitford, Founder-President, 18 
North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 


1.P.T.A. 1950 NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS., 
JULY 3, 4, 5, 6. 


§ 00 
PIANOS 120 
FINE CONDITION AGENTS WANTED 


Delivered To Your Door 
Write for details 


CUNNINGHAM PIANO CO. 
PHILA. 44, PENNA. 


MARGARET DEE 


1950 SUMMER REFRESHER 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
NEW!!! Ideas—Projects—Music 
Teachers' Repertoires 
Teaching Demonstrations 
78! N. Marshall St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


14 Pictures of Composers 8!/2xI! ) 
an +$1.00 

7 Pictures of Old Instruments J 

45 Songs and Special Bird Calls. .$1.00 

65 Rote Piano Pieces for Reading 


OT ROTO HEE er east aes: $1.00 
| Play Myself Book, Special for 
Readitite:- cece te $1.00 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave.) New York City 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank 8S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St Corona, Ney. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Pay 
as you learn. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS. Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


ORGANS FOR SALE: Guaranteed 
pipe organs, reed organs and pianos. 
Cannarsa Organ Company, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, Everything. 
List 10¢. Classics exchanged for Popu- 
lar. Fore’s, £3151 High, Denver 5, Colo. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


PIANISTS: Aid to improvising 
sheets and professional bass sheets 
provide the clue to easy improvising. 
Excellent for student, teacher, and 
professional. Two new releases (4 
sheets) every other month. Informa- 
tion on request. John P. Maher, Box 
194, Ansonia P. O., New York 23, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells 
RARE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. 
Lists. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19. 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


150 “Old/New” Master Violins 1/3 
off. Tonepost fitting $15. PATMOR 
(Tonepost) FIDDLERY, Zion, Ill. 


COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
TRANSPOSITION, Ask your dealer or 
send $2.00 for book to the Author C. 
Lagourgue, 35 W. 57th St., New York. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Disposing 
Cremonas_ including Stradivarius, 
Guadagnini, Camelli, Gaglianos, and 
others. Hill, Hermann, Lewis, Hamma 
certificates. Write: Fine Arts Gal- 
hee 714 EB. Second Street, Flint, 

ch. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particulars—George & Joseph Holl, 
617 East Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


SWING PIANO—BY 
sons $3.00. Self 


MATL. 30 les- 

method, 
Lr ¢ 30 classical 
compositions, usually $28.00, now 
$14.00. Write for list. New Work by 
PHIL BRETON PUBLICATIONS, P. O. 
BOX 1402, Omaha 8, Nebr. 


OLD VIOLINS. Beautiful tones. 
$125.00 up. 515 W. 6th, Gastonia, N. C 


NEW COMPANY PRESENTS new sa- 
cred music and classical catalogue 
Sent upon request. Write to D’Angelo 
Music Publishing Company, Station G 
—Box 7054, Los Angeles 37, California. 


USED MUSIC BOUGHT AND SOLD— 
Classic, Popular Sheet Musie and 
Books. Operas. Chamber Music. Con- 
ductors Scores. RING’S MUSIC, 1654 
N. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


OLD PLAYER PIANO ROLLS, clas- 
sical and popular, wanted to buy, also 
catalogs, other material on subject. 
Don Athearn, 2116 Keith Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


WILL SELL FINE ITALIAN VIOLIN, 
Excellent copy of Alexandre d’espine, 
Age approximately 100 years. Fine 
condition. Back and sides beautiful 
reddish brown. Beautiful mellow tone 
voiced for solo playing. Would con- 
sider shipping express COD for few 
days trial if guarantee references 
furnished. Certificate by Lewis & 
Sons, Chicago. Price $700.00. H. E. 
Wolf, Hyannis, Nebr. 


2,500 NEW-USED COURSES, BOOKS. 
Large bargain list, 10¢. Courses 
bought. Thomas Reede, Plymouth, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Serpent or Snake Horn 
over 300 years old. $800.00. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Kurtz, 1948 Lexington Ave., Penn- 
sauken, N. J. 


C. MEISEL, INC., 4 St. Marks Place, 
New York City 3, N. Y. Sottnek Master 
Tuner Tailpiece for Violin together 
with Cathedral Chromespun Strings. 
Price upon request. 


MASTER THE FINGERING OF THE 

VIOLIN correctly, all keys, all posi- 

tions in fraction of usual time. Hughes 

yan! Rt. 2—Box 46, Three Rivers, 
ich. 


ATTENTION: “Twelfth Street Rag.” 
The original played by Euday L. Bow- 
man himself, deceased. Jazz Fans!!! 
Record Collectors!!! Limited quan- 
tities. Mary M. Bowman, 818 S. Jen- 
nings, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MUSIC WRITTEN TO WORDS. Melo- 
dies harmonized. Dortha Peters, 542 
N. Monroe, Decatur, 111. 


WANTED—Musician with American 
or European degree in Music, to man- 
age music school. Send photostatic 
copies of credentials. Write c/o 
ETUDE magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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one a distinguished artist—‘sang 
through the break’ in the Paulist 
Choir and served several seasons 
as counter-tenors before confining 
themselves to their natural ranges. 

In advocating the use of the 
changing voice, Mr. Herbert Huff- 
man, Musical Director of the Co- 
lumbus Boychoir School, reports: 
“In approximately 300 boys who 
have attended the Columbus Boy- 
choir School, I do not know of 
any who do not sing well as adults. 
All have sung at least partly 
through the change.” Like most of 
the authorities consulted, Mr. Huff- 
man believes that proper training 
and sensible caution are essential. 


THUS FAR, the choirmaster’s 
point of view has been presented. 
He deals with selected voices, and 
gives special attention to individ- 
ual cases. Now let us turn to the 
public school teacher. 

Dr. Clyde R. Dengler, director 
of choral music at Upper Darby 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa., 
who also conducts five choruses in 


Philadelphia, finds that the prob- 


Speak, and you are my fel- 

low-man; 
Sing, and we are brothers! 
—Hippel 


lems of the boy’s changing voice 
are best approached from the psy- 
chological angle. The average boy 
at this period suffers from such 
vocal inconvenience that he loses 
his desire to sing. In this state of 
mind he needs tactful encourage- 
ment to sing as many tenor or bass 
notes as he can reach with com- 
fort. Dr. Dengler’s comments, 
which, as he carefully points out, 
are strictly from the standpoint of 
the public school teacher, are re- 
freshingly candid and _ practical. 
Of the adolescent boy he says, “I 
regard him as a person who can 
sing on Wednesday but finds that 
he cannot sing on Thursday. Some 
days he is a bass, and other days 
a tenor. To his utter disgust he 
finds that occasionally he has a 
relapse to soprano.” In this un- 
happy state his attention may wise- 
ly be diverted to problems of text 


and general musical understand-_ 


ing. But the boy wants to have his 
embarrassing vocal accidents ig- 
nored. 


A GREAT DEAL of investiga- 
tion of the changing voice has 
been undertaken by Mr. Duncan 
McKenzie, formerly director of 
music, Toronto Public Schools. 
Mr. McKenzie finds convincing 
evidence that the changing voice 
may safely be used. He arrives at 
his conclusions after conferences 
with many outstanding authorities 
here and abroad. The junior high 
school he credits with having be- 
come the proving ground. His ob- 
servations regarding the develop- 
ment of tenor or bass voices are 
interesting. He notes that when a 
voice changes rapidly it is prob- 
ably aiming for the bass register, 
but that a slowly changing voice 
may be presumed to be destined 
for the tenor range. He also sug- 
gests that not only the singing voice 
but the speaking voice also should 
be trained in the unchanged pe- 
riod. Speaking of the psychology 
involved, Mr. McKenzie points out 
that the adolescent singer may be- 
come so discouraged over his 
failures in voice control that he | 
will talk himself into singing in 
an unsuitable range, and thereby 
do his future voice no little harm. 

Much emphasis has been here 
laid upon the proper training of 
the voice as it approaches the 
change. Lack of space precludes 
an adequate discussion of that sub- 
ject in this article. The present 
purpose has been to clarify think- 
ing about the much debated ques- 
tion of resting the changing voice 
—a question that has long troubled 
parents and teachers. The majority 
opinion seems to be that, given 
careful supervision, this precaution 
is not needed. 

THE END 


"Guess what, Mother! | just finished 
the Unfinished Symphony." 
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PONE ON SO 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Stops 

Great Swell Pedal 
16’ Double Dulciana 16’ Lieblich 16’ Open Diapason 
8’ Open Diapason 8’ String Diapason 16’ Dulciana 
8’ Dulciana 8’ Stopped Flute 16’ Bourdon 
8’ Clarabella 8’ Rohr Flute 16’ Contra Bassoon 
8’ Gemshorn 8’ Salicional 8’ Flute 
4’ Octave 4’ Orchestral Flute 8’ Cello 
4’ Octave Gemshorn 4’ Salicet 4’ Choral Bass 
2’ Fifteenth 2’ Flautino 
8’ Tromba 8’ Clarinet 
4’ Tromba Clarion 8’ Oboe 
* Chimes 8’ French Horn 
8’ Vox Humana 
8’ Trompette 
4’ Clarion 


*Stop-key prepared for 
optional use. 


Couplers 
16’ Swell to Swell 
4’ Swell to Swell 
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6 4’ Great to Great 8’ Swell to Pedal 
be 16’ Swell to Great 4’ Swell to Pedal 
e 8’ Swell to Great 8’ Great to Pedal 
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4’ Swell to Great 4’ Great to Pedal 
VIBRATOS . . . Light, Medium and Full 


THE CONSOLE AND PEDALS OF THE MODEL 10 
BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGAN CONFORM 
STRICTLY TO THE RECOMMENDED STANDARDS 
OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


ACCESSORIES 
3 Swell Combination Pistons Visual Indicators for Great Ex- 
3 Great Combination Pistons Sosa hon ee and 
4 General Combination Pistons egister Crescendo Pedals. 


Pedal Expression Switch 
_ Tone Color Variant 
Main-Full-Echo Switch 
Operating Pilot Light 
Organ On-Off Switch 


(and Toe Studs) 
Swell Expression Pedal 
Great Expression Pedal 
Register Crescendo Pedal 


Ceeeeseeooseeseeeceseaesseeeresseseeeeseeeseeees 


The New Model 10 Baldwin Electronic Organ 


MODEL 10 


A TRIUMPH OF TRADITION 


VTonal Range—Thirty-one absolutely independent stops. 
In addition to a full complement of solo voices, twenty-eight 
of these stops may be used for the ensemble build-up. 
Y¥Couplers—Manual and inter-manual couplers in Great 
and Swell...also couplers from both Manuals to Pedal Section. 
V Expression —Independent expression of each manual divi- 
sion . . . Pedal Section may be controlled by Great or Swell, 
or left independent of expression. Expression Pedals are 
compensated for constant timbre. 

VRegister Crescendo Pedal—For smooth and gradual 
build-up of full tonal power and clarity. 

¥Combination Pistons — Adjustable at console .. . 
three on Great, three on Swell and four ‘‘Generals” for en- 
tire organ . . . also Toe Studs for control of general pistons. 
VVisual Indicators—Eliminate “blind” playing by show- 
ing exact position of both Expression Pedals and the Cre- 
scendo Pedal. 


BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(Moctume 


A charming interpretation, by a noted decorator designer, of the ever-popular Hepple- 
white style. In beautifully grained Armerican walnut or genuine Honduras mahogany. 


Fantasy —A superb new 
spinet created for our 75th 


Anniversary, scaled to © 


foremost decorators’ re- 
quirements for today’s 
home. Traditional or 
bleached mahogany. 


Pe 
‘pen { 
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Jesse French 5’ 2” 
Grand—F lawless ac- 
tion, crystal-clear tone, 
distinguished mahog- 
any or ebonized cabi- 
netry. For home, stu- 
dio, small auditorium. 


FREE—Post card or letter brings you the 
Jesse French Style Book, illustrating all 
models of Jesse French Pianos. We'll also 
include interesting leaflet for teachers and 
parents, “Music in Your Child’s Develop- 


"WV nent.” Address Department E-450, Jesse 


French & Sons, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Nothing takes the place of your own ear 
when it comes to judging tone quality and 
musical excellence. That is why we urge you 
to let the “Nocturne” speak for itself... in 
every register. Note particularly the effect 
gained by the longer bass strings and the 
larger, Perma-Crown sounding board which 
this full 40-inch style permits. Like all Jesse 


French Pianos, the “Nocturne” has hand- 


FAMOUS FOR MUSICAL 
EXCELLENCE FOR 75 YEARS 


regulated Magic Touch action, with indi- 
vidually voiced hammers, and a bass sustain- 
ing pedal. It is a modern piano for home and 
studio that is both musically and acoustically 


correct. 


te Tenchese: 


Pianos 


PIANO DIVISION, H. & A. SELMER INC. 


